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— IT COMEs to the question 
of doing your work well, 
everyone has the answer! Keeping 
fit! This holds true for industries just 
as it does for individuals, and no one 
knows that better than the railroads. 

For the railroads, keeping fit rep- 
resents one of the biggest jobs in the 
world. They must be ready to haul 
freight at the rate of more than a 
million tons a mile for every minute 
of every day in the year—and carry 
nearly two million passengers a day 
besides. To do this job they must 
keep 400,000 miles of track in shape. 
They must keep 1,750,000 freight 
cars, 43,000 passenger train cars and 
44,000 locomotives in good running 


Say you saw it in the 


condition. And they must maintain 
innumerable switches, signals, ter- 
minals, and other facilities needed 
to keep goods flowing to every cor- 
ner of our country... 
ports from which they are shipped 
to needy countries abroad. 

In addition to keeping their exist- 
ing facilities in good order, railroads 
are adding new strength by buying 
new freight and passenger cars and 
other kinds of new equipment as fast 


as manufacturers can supply them. 


This they are doing at prices which 
have gone up 94 per cent since 1939 
— while freight rates in the same 
period have been increased less than 
half as much. 





and to the - 


Pennsylvania School Journal 





It is in the interest of all of us— 


essential to peacetime pursuits and 
vital to national defense —that rail- 
roads be physically strong and finan- 
cially sound. To keep that way, they 
must have a chance to earn enough 
to justify the heavy investment it 
takes to keep on improving the 
world’s greatest system of mass 
transportation. 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 





GOOD DIETS 





DECEMBER 











How diets improved in six midwestern 
schools after emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


enone once ae 
entreaties Laat 


Among the tested materials available 
to you are the Diet Survey and Nutri- 
tion Information Tests. With them you 
can quickly gauge your group’s knowl- 
edge of nutrition and discover where 
eating habits are faulty. 
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‘What'll it be, madam?”’ 


What do children eat when they 
have a choice of foods? That de- 
pends, of course, on what they like 

. but it depends also on the 
training they have had in the im- 
portance of eating a well-balanced 
diet. And that’s where you, as a 
teacher, come in. For you are in a 
good position to influence the eat- 
ing habits of your class—by intro- 
ducing nutrition study into your 
curriculum this term. The materials 
and individual guidance for such 
study are readily available to you 
through General Mills’ “‘Program 
of Assistance in Nutrition and 
Health Education’’—now in its 
fourth year. 


All over the country, teachers 
like yourself, who realize the great 
need for improving diet standards, 
are starting classroom nutrition 
projects with the help of General 
Mills. By the end of the school 
year, judging by past experience, 
these classes will show definite im- 
provement in eating habits. 

If you would like to know more 
about adapting a nutrition program 
to meet your particular needs, mail 
this coupon today. 


General Mills 


Makers of Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals 
Vitamin Products 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc. 
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CO tT ee ee ee ee ee 
: EDUCATION SECTION, Dept. of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
F Please send me the following: 

[_] Information about your nutrition program. | 
I [_] Free subscription to News Exchange (news sheet of Nutrition Education information). i 
I Name_ i. { 
! Position hs j 
I Schoo west | 
i Ee nL REDE RES MS ee ne | 
| City State ' 
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A WORKBOOK for every Winston text! 
Yeur principal has a Winston order 
blank . .. Why not ask him to utilize it? 


IPD 
FRESH START is September’s meaning for 
teachers... 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH-— 


“T shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which 
shall not be put out.” 











TEACHERS in small schools may procure 
NuMBER As THE CuILp Sggs It in a kit 
designed and priced for their needs. 


a ae 

OLD Philadelphia custom—each day in 
the Winston home office in Philadelphia 
as textbooks are entered for copyright. 
another bit of Cradle of Liberty history 
vecurs to us: The first book ever copy- 
righted was the “Philadelphia Spelling 
Book” by John Barry, June 9, 1790. 


i a 
IN A HURRY? Consider the lowly snail. 
He gets there, too, yet his pace amounts 
to .000363005 m.p.h. 


a ad 
RECCOMMEND — recieve — impreturbable 
—diptheria—critisize—flem— indescrete 
— seperate — lisense — similiar... If 
your pupils spell this way, they need 
Knew Your Dictionary, a 32-page book- 
let based on THE Winston Dictionary, 
College Edition. A single classroom copy, 
with permission to mimeograph, is yours 
for the asking. Address WINSTON FLASHEs. 


a a 
YOUR TYPE is important whether it be 
personality or printing. Right now, we 
refer to the type used in printing Our 
NeicHBors GrocraPulEs. This type con- 
forms to all recent educational studies. 


a a a 
# POUND of paper or a pound of gold— 
which weighs more? If you’re inclined to 
dogmatize this one with “a pound is a 
pound,” please recall the difference be- 


tween troy and avoirdupois. 
a a 


CONVERSATION in 
French. Recordings 
in exquisite French 


oe 





are available for all lec- 

tures from Nouveau / 

Cours PRATIQUE DE ] 
FRANCAIS POUR Com- \ Zi 
MENCANTS. Write 


Up S39 D wo 
Winston. High Nanvons 0 
School Department. 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


icago 10 Atlanta 3 


Los Angeles 15 
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Pennsylvania Week, September 26 
to October 2, should yield rich citizen- 
ship returns in our classrooms. 

Our cover is a composite photograph 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
the Liberty Bell, and the official Coat 
of Arms of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The motto is “Virtue, 
Liberty, and Independence.” 

The Liberty Bell pealed forth a 
message of freedom on the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence on that occasion and from thence- 
forth became the Magna Charta of hu- 
man hopes, aspirations, and freedom 
in America. 

This composite photograph portrays 
but a minutiae of the many historic 
documents and significant occasions 
that Pennsylvania contributed to our 
independence and the building of 
America. Many of the 125 priceless 
and original documents exhibited on 
the Freedom Train had their origin 
in our Commonwealth. 

“Heritage of Freedom” by Frank 
Monaghan, published by American 
Heritage Foundation, NYC ($3.50) is 
an excellent source on the significance 
of these historic citizenship materials. 

A study of these basic landmarks in 
the development of American history 
will intensify the interest of everyone 
in our heritage of freedom and give 
new meaning to our responsibilities as 
citizens. 











FREE! In order to acquaint you with our 
nature publications, we will send you 
a free copy of NATURE HIGHLIGHTS ... 24 
pages of practical information for teachers. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with full color plates, photographs 
and drawings. Contains nature study program 
for ten months. Mailed free, if the name of the 
magazine in which this advertisement appears is 
mentioned in your letter. Whittemore Publishing 
Co. Ltd., 177 Jarvis St., Toronto 2, Canada. 





Guidance Talks To Teachers 
By S. A. Hamrin. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators find this book very 
helpful in understanding individ. 
uals and assisting them to learn of 

their interests and abilities. Tells teachers 

what to do. Written in easy-to-understand 
style. Contents include “Studying the Indi- 
vidual,’ “Growing Up Vocationally” and 
many other valuable topics. Order today. 
Only $3.00. Cloth cover. 
McKnight & McKnight 
156 W. Market St. Bloomington, Il, 





Crayola is The First Wax 
Crayon of the Land—the standard by which 
all wax crayons are judged. It is permanent 
and waterproof—never smudges—never bends 
in the warmth of the hand—blends smoothly— 
is clean and clear—works equally well on paper, 
cardboard, wood or fabric. There is only one 
Crayola. It is a Gold Medal product made by 
Binney & Smith Co. in boxes of 6, 8, 12, 16 
and 24 colors, and is a registered trade name. 
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In the fifteenth century, proud owners 
of a new device for telling time hired page 
boys to carry the timepieces. The beginning 
of the modern clock, then constructed entirely 


of iron, made time a weighty subject indeed. 


When Pai is heavy 


on your hands 


HEN sickness strikes, 
time is heavy on your 
hands, added bills become a 
burden. Your income is stopped. 
Worry over depleted savings 


makes every minute seem an hour. 


Educators offers the answer, 
lightens your load. Under our pro- 


tective group plan, payments to 
you begin the first day of acci- 
dent or sickness. You are pro- 
tected all year ’round; you can 
elect extra benefits for hospital 
confinement up to 70 days. No age 
limit—no physical examination. 


Send in the coupon below today. 


Educators GROUP INSURANCE 





Lancaster, Pa. 


Precse send me complete inform 


Group Protection 


Have your representative 


Address 


Educators MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ation on your 


Individual Protection —-.------------——~ 
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The Schools and 
Pennsylvania Week 
The goal of Pennsylvania Week, the 
annual celebration to be observed this 
year during the period from Sunday, 
September 26, through Saturday, Octo- 
ber 2, is to make each citizen more 
acutely conscious of Pennsylvania’s 
vast wealth of natural resources and its 
wide diversity of industrial develop- 
ment, both of which have contributed 
to giving this State its historic position 
as the Keystone of the Nation. 
The true objective of Pennsylvania 
Week, therefore, is a dual one. It aims 


first, to re-emphasize the greatness of © 


the past and the achievements of the 
present, both in the State and in the 
community, and second, to use that 
knowledge as a starting point for the 
development of new opportunities for 
economic, cultural, and _ recreational 
betterment. 

To the school children, Pennsylvania 
Week offers a new opportunity to learn 
of the rich heritage which they, as 
Pennsylvanians, are privileged to share. 
In co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Pennsy]- 
vania Retailers’ Association, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction will 
sponsor a quiz-essay contest for high 
school seniors in conjunction with 
Pennsylvania Week. 

The department is also preparing a 
much needed pamphlet of information 
concerning the flag of the United 
States, the flag of Pennsylvania, and 
the National and State seals. In an- 
nouncing this pamphlet, Francis B. 
Haas, superintendent, says, “The Na- 
tional flag will be truly significant to 
American youth as teachers and par- 
ents develop in boys and girls ideals 
of honesty, thrift, justice, tolerance. 
and fair dealing. The teaching of the 
facts of history is not enough; an ap- 
preciation of the significance of these 
facts is necessary... .” 
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Warm Classrooms Start Here! 


When Jack Frost is sketching icy designs on classroom win- 
dowpanes next winter, some of the coal you see pictured here 
may be keeping you and your pupils warm. This is a “process- 
ing plant” ata coal mine, where coal is washed, sized and 
loaded into railroad cars with highly mechanized efficiency. 
Machines aid the miner in every mining operation in today’s 


progressive American coal mines. 


One man “lighting system.” The coal miner below is 
picking up his electric “headlight” in the mine lamp 
house, just before he starts work. The lamp itself fits into 
his cap, while the battery goes into his work belt. Care- 
ful attention to such safety details has made U. S. coal 
mines the world’s safest. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a 
gay quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! 
For your free copies simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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“Miner league” ball game! This game is part of a red- 
hot “pennant race” in a 14-team softball league—and 
every one of the league’s players is a coal miner! Pro- 
gressive coal mine management is taking an increasingly 
active part in providing modern recreation facilities for 
miners and their families. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 
Oxp Kinc Coat Catis a New Tune! 


Name 





Street 








City _Zone State 
Name of School 





BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Why x. te 
Ox: sferny Boons 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST WITH THE REBUS 

FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 





Good Ideas for You.. 


—_SUMUOL HATS 


HALVES lesson p @) 
DOUBLES creative Acsiedias : results 


SCHOOL ARTS brings you an idea 
parade of 10 illustrated issues — 
one for each school month — ideas, 
projects, and source material that 
puts pep into your lesson plans with 
delightful classroom results. Many 
of the illustrated articles are from 
teachers who share with you their 
classroom experiences and successes. 
Here is just the kind of help you 
like — holiday ideas, folk arts, de- 
sign, drawing, examples of crafts, 
source reference material that would 
take you months to gather. With 
SCHOOL ARTS it is yours by 
simply turning the pages. Read the 
list of the first 4 issues that will be 
coming your way— then mail the 
coupon—and welcome to the 
SCHOOL ARTS Family. 


10 big issues coming your way 





lanning ¢ 





Start the school year right 
with — 
September — Ceramics and Decora- 
tive Arts 
October — Holidays 
November — Brazil 
December — Child Art 
and 6 new issues in 1949 
Illustrated projects 
Interesting articles 


"ahs MAIL THE COUPON TODAY -~—— 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
1389 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 

C] Enclosed is $4.00 
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; CO Send bill, will pay Oct. 31 
t. 
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& THe JournaL, with its new look. 
which you find in your mailbox this 
September almost bursts its stitching 
with reports of organization activities 
—State and National. While teachers 
attended summer school, workshops, 
and conventions, traveled, or vacationed 
in the mountains or by the sea, mem- 
bers of Association committees and of 
Headquarters Staff were busy working 
on the problems which are of concern 
to members of the profession. To keep 
our readers abreast of these activities 
many of our pages are filled with re- 
ports of workshops, council and com- 
mittee meetings, reports of legal cases, 
and convention résumés. 

B® Of especial interest is the article 
containing the recommendations of the 
Retirement Problems Committee on 
liberalization of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System. These 
changes, which the Committee will con- 
tinue to study from every conceivable 
angle, should also be studied by all 
members of the System. 


® In recent months several groups 
have devoted hours to discussions of 
citizenship. The annual National Con- 
ference on Citizenship was held in 
Washington, D. C., with President N. 
Eugene Shoemaker participating. The 
Department of Public Instruction is 
stressing citizenship in its reorganiza- 
tion of the elementary and secondary 
curriculums for the schools of our 
Commonwealth. Other conferences 
have worked on: the same topic. The 
author of our first article on Pennsyl- 
vania history and citizenship throws 
some practical challenges to the teach- 
ers of the young citizens of the State 
whose historical background makes it 
the true keystone of the Nation. 

> Carlisle teachers developed a project 
on citizenship last year in the Stevens 
school, Frank Hair, principal. A report 
of this unit will be presented in an 
early issue of the JOURNAL. 

B September finds new faces in school 
districts of the State. For this news turn 
to our Notes and News section. Under 


| New Books are noted some of the 
| numerous new texts which are avail- 


able for teachers’ consideration. In the 
Calendar and list of Meetings of 
Teachers you will find enough dates to 
fill that book of yours! A brief outline 
of your Convention District meeting 
will be found under Association Activi- 
ties. 
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' NEW CONTINENTAL PRACTICE EXERCISES 
lis 
ng 
ies ARITHMETIC * ENGLISH 
ors Schlegel - Bristow - Moore - Eberly - Stiles Eichler - Snyder - Parks 
P. ABOOK FOR @ Grades 1-6 ua 
“a EACH GRADE 96 Pages oe 
of from 1 to 8 18 cents be 
ng each : 
a 128 Pages Net school price ENGLISH 
ie (5% x 8Y) 
a Grades 7 & 8 grade tour 
128 Pages \ \? a 
m- ce im 
es, 21 _ 2] cents #@ A a At 
— each AY 
* Net school price Net school price ‘= 
e P kK ° . 
* All material in line with best Plenty of room allowed for writing, 
oil educational practice varying with age level 
ia Attractive format; legible type Pages perforated for convenience 
ini Correct line length for reading Can be used with any textbook 
dle F 
all Special Note: We offer for use with each series one of the greatest 
teaching aids ever devised. Write for full information. 
Cs THE CONTINENTAL PRESS ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
n- : 
in ; 
N. 
he 
is THIS Pree BOOK CAN HELP YOU 
a DO A BETTER, EASIER TEACHING JOB £ 
ur AND IT’S YOURS FOR THE ASKING... Sa 
* COMPLIMENTS OF WEBSTER. = 
B : 
yl- 
WSs 
h- How would you like, absolutely free, a complete course in teaching 
on technique, told in non-technical language and containing tried and 
it proven methods that can make next year your easiest and most 
successful one yet! 
ct You will find just that in HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM 
ns SUCCESS which is yours with our compliments. 
ort WRITTEN BY EXPERIENCED TEACHERS Siti Wat th f hool 
an J] Written by experienced teachers, HANDBOOK FOR and your address. Then, piace it in the mail. Do this 
CLASSROOM SUCCESS makes available to you the now so that you will receive your copy without delay. 
ol techniques and shortcuts they have learned teaching Our supply is limited. Make sure of your copy by mail- 
m pupils just like yours. HANDBOOK FOR CLASS.- _ing the coupon today. 
ed ROOM SUCCESS means a better, easier job for you WEBSTER PUBLISHING: COL. ST: LOUIS: & Ment 
lie next year. eee 90> CRISES SB 
iL. HOW TO USE YOUR MATERIALS Webster Publishing Company., 
7 In HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS , Pent. F-20 || 2€€ 
of you get not only practical teaching help, but sugges- | G : se maa ant d bsolutely free 
. + 1 entiemen: ease send me, a ute 9 
“i tions for books and other materials that will make | 7 cpy of HANDBOOK OR CLASSROOM SUCCESS. 
your job easier. | 
ne , 
as HOW TO GET HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS | Name ry et Gta canara 
ir HANDBOOK FOR CLASSROOM SUCCESS is | Street—————————— menmenee ce 
yours absolutely free. A handy coupon is furnished | City___ — Se wneee 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS 
CONFRONTS US 


N thousands of schools all over America you find overcrowded classrooms, 
I insufficient equipment, outdated textbooks—and a grave shortage of teach- 

ers. And this with five million more children to educate in the next few 
years! 

If this situation long continues, our country’s educational standards will 
suffer serious injury. When we remember that no nation can retain lasting 
leadership, or reach the maximum of prosperity and well-being, without the 
solid foundation of good education, the gravity of this situation is evident. 


Let’s Meet This Challenge! 


Our duty is clear. Let us individually and collectively do everything in our 
power to help make working conditions in teaching sufficiently attractive to 
induce enough able young men and women to enter and remain in the pro- 
fession. Let us each codperate to the limit with school committees and civic 
groups which are striving to raise the standards of American education in 
every way. 

To this vitally important cause, we of Ginn and Company pledge our full 
support. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Our Earth 








Using Our Earth 








Living On Our Earth 








The earth and man’s use of it presented so as 
to insure an understanding of the funda- 






These are the first three books of a six-book series. y 
Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation. 
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Pennsylvania History 


Builds Citizenship 


HANNAH E. BECHTEL 


w, who wants to read about all 

those dry things that happened 
so long ago?” Too many times that is 
Johnny’s reaction to the history or 
citizenship lesson, and maybe he has 
some point to his objections. History is 
by no means a thing that is dead and 
past, and citizenship is more vital to- 
day than ever before. If both are 
rightly treated, they can be as fascin- 
ating to Johnny’s mind as a story. 

Today we do a great deal of talking 
about the need for better citizens and 
about making more active citizens of 
these boys and girls we face each day 
in our classrooms, but the big prob- 
lem is how to go about it. They will 
never become better citizens just be- 
cause a school teacher stands up in 
front of his class and tells them they 
must. Human nature just doesn’t work 
that way. 

Most folks agree that in order to 
solve present problems, we need to 
have a knowledge of the past, but cer- 
tainly not that type of knowledge 
which some of us gained through mem- 
orizing dates of battles and the various 
issues fought out in presidential elec- 
tions. Some dates may be necessary as 
guideposts to which other historical 
facts may be tied, but too often we 
learned them for themselves alone, a 
neat list of figures and happenings re- 
membered until the final examination 





HannaH E. BecuTet is a teacher of 
English in Coraopolis Junior High School. 
Miss Bechtel is always on the lookout for 
new methods and ideas to make her work 
with her teen-age pupils effective. 

A graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh with the degree of A.B. and 
of Columbia University with an M.A., 
she has recently taught evening and sum- 
mer session classes in English to veteran 
groups at Pitt. 
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was over and we thought we were no 
longer going to be tested on them. 
Maybe a few of the more important 
ones followed us into adult life, but 
most we have forgotten entirely. 


We need for our boys and girls a 
more human and story-like approach to 
the history of our State and Nation. 
Pennsylvania is a great State; that we 
all accept. On what was her greatness 
built? What are the human stories 
behind our greatness? What did the 
little people such as we and such as 
our students are in all probability go- 
ing to grow up to be, do to bring about 
these great historical events? 


Famous Names 

We read with pride the names of all 
those signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence who came from Pennsy]l- 
vania. How did they happen to be in a 
position to sign that document? Who 
were they? How did they live? What 
made them rise above their neighbors 
on both sides to have their names re- 
membered in history books? 

Why did the people of Pennsylvania 
get along so well with the Indians? 
What were these folks seeking when 
they came to live in Penn’s colony in 
the New World? What made them 
tear themselves up by the roots and set 
out on a very risky adventure for the 
sake of living as they wanted to? Were 
they people like us, or were they differ- 
ent? Do people today do as momen- 
tous things for the same reasons? 


Pennsylvania Week 

During the week of September 26 
through October 2 we are celebrating 
Pennsylvania Week and beginning a 
new school term. Why not make that 
a week to start getting history down 
to a local basis? 










Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 
Independence Hall 


All over the State are markers tell- 
ing what historical events took place 
there, local historical societies, and old 
folks who know many interesting tales 
about the country side. Not all the 
children in the State are able to visit 
the historical shrines in Philadelphia. 
Some get very little farther than their 
own county, but in that county there 
is material to be discovered and talked 
about. 


Things become much more real 
when the boys and girls discover that 
the’ ancestor of the man living on the 
next farm took part in a famous battle 
and that his descendants still have 
some guns he brought back with him, 
that the woman next door has a pewter 
platter that came from England with 
the first settlers, and that the house 
down the road was once a station for 
the Underground during civil war days. 


What Happened Here? 


Much interesting material for class 
discussion may possibly come from 
questions asked parents at home. 
Where did their family come from? 
Why did they come to this locality? 
What were they seeking? When did 
they come? After all interest in na- 
tional history begins with interest in 
local. Why not delve into that as a 
starter? 

Signposts commemorating historical 
events stand along most of the main 
highways, but many times things so 
familiar are merely glanced at and 
passed by. Ask a student what is on 
the marker at the crossroads he passes 
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everyday, and he may have no idea at 
au. - . 

The battle of Bushy Run may be 
only a name in a book until the boys 
and girls visit that battlefield. Chances 
are that then they will remember -what 
happened there. George Washington 
and other famous men_ passed through 
much of our State. Are there any signs 
of their passing still to be seen? 


Local histerical societies can con- 
tribute a fund of information about 
events and about how the people lived. 
How many modern youngsters have 
any idea what a spinning wheel meant 
in the lives of the people or how flax 
was grown and woven into cloth? Stag- 
ing an antique show of material col- 
lected around the neighborhood may 
bring to light surprising bits of his- 
tory of that local community. All these 
things will make history real and living 
to the modern youngster. 


All Are Citizens 


With a live and interesting back- 
ground of history, we may be able to 
do more in the way of citizenship. To- 
day we do a lot of talking about tol- 
erance and civil rights. Political parties 
split over the issue and our boys and 
girls may wonder what it is all about. 
Pennsylvania history is an excellent ex- 
ample of the need for the beneficial 
workings out of the idea that one’s 
neighbor does not necessarily have to 
believe, dress, or act according to a 
set standard. He can still be a good 
neighbor, a worthy human being, and 
an asset to the community. 


In the beginning Penn’s colony was 
a conglomeration of nationalities—folks 
who came to this country for tolerance 
they could not find elsewhere. They 
came from England, from Holland, 
from Sweden, from Wales, from 
France. They spoke different lan- 
guages; they held different beliefs; 
they wore different clothes; but they 
all wanted the right to live and let live 
peacefully. New Englanders came down 
into Pennsylvania because they were 
not satisfied with things up north. 
They all settled down into their chosen 
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ways of life and got along together to 
build up the State that really was a 
keystone in the nation. 

The fact that one’s neighbor did not 
attend the same church did not keep 
people from working together for the 
common good. Each went his own way. 
Even today we still have throughout 
the State the various religious sects, 
each distinct and each contributing its 
share to the welfare of the state. Dunk- 
ers still wear their little bonnets and 
worship in their own way. The Amish 
still drive their little buggies and 
dress as they think best, and they add 
vastly to the wealth and stability of the 
State. The traveler across Pennsylvania 
notes in the garden-like farms of the 
eastern part of the State the contribu- 





tion these people whom some might 
brand as “queer” make to the general 
welfare. 


In Their Own Way 

Yet when the crises came in the past, 
these folks all banded together and 
each did his part as he saw it. Those 
who had no objections to fighting 
went to war and by 1776 thirty-five 
thousand men were in the group led by 
Anthony Wayne. Daniel Grierson 
started out from Pittsburgh and went 
down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
to New Orleans for twelve thousand 
pounds of powder which he brought 
back to Pittsburgh and across the 
Forbes Road to Philadelphia. The 
Quakers, the Moravians, the Ephrata 
residents did not believe in fighting. 
They nursed the ill and wounded and 
added their contribution in their own 
way. All these things added up to make 
the total effort which helped win the 
independence. 

Later other people came to Pennsyl- 
vania from other parts of the world to 


man the coal mines, to drill the oj 
wells, to work in the great factories, 
Without these, Pennsylvania would 
not be the wealthy State she is. Each 
has added something to our life; each 
has helped the other; each is basically 
just the same as his neighbor. The 
family that has come from Europe so 
recently that its members have not yet 
learned all the tongue-twisting possi- 
bilities of our language is just as im. 
portant to our total welfare as the one 
that got its land from the Indians and 
has been tilling the same farm ever 
since. 

The basis of all tolerance and getting 
along together is knowing about and 
understanding not only the past but 
the present as well and the people in 
it. In this matter of teaching citizen. 
ship and tolerance the radio is using 
a series of “Little Songs on Important 
Subjects” which should carry home to 
younger children many basic ideas. 
They could be made into good class- 
room material. 

Why can’t we include a “Get Ac- 
quainted With Your Neighbor” pro- 
gram in our Pennsylvania Week ac- 
tivities? People always feel kindly to- 
wards those they understand. That is 
the only true basis of a sound and last- 
ing good feeling among all nationali- 
ties. 

Then, too, if “those dry things that 
happened so long ago” come to life by 
new methods of teaching history and 
citizenship, we will make world-mind- 
ed, unselfish, unafraid, and confident 
citizens of our boys and girls. They 
will understand the principles and 
ideals upon which our State and Na- 
tion have nourished and grown and 
will strive to maintain our form of 
government, under which they can be 
free. 
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NEA Elects Mabel Studebaker 


DELEGATES VOTE TO RAISE DUES TO $5 


URING the week of July 4, 2,556 dele- 
J gates, representing 441,127 mem- 
bers, met at Cleveland for the eighty- 
sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


The practically unanimous action of 
the Assembly to increase dues to $5 
and to increase the Executive Commit- 
tee from nine to eleven members is 
testimony to the value the teachers of 
America place upon the NEA as an 
aggressive, professional organization. 
Convention headquarters at the Statler 
Hotel was a beehive of activity. 

States vied with each other in mak- 
ing their respective headquarters ex- 
pressive of friendship, efficiency, and 
progress. Corridors on the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth floors presented the aspect of 
a boulevard of states where convention- 
eers could enjoy all manner of eatables, 
wearables, and seeables. 

The Pennsylvania delegation, with 
its 222 State and local delegates, was 
one of the largest at the convention. 
Like the others, it assembled daily un- 
der the chairmanship of PSEA Presi- 
dent N. Eugene Shoemaker to discuss 
the reports from the committees, com- 
missions, discussion groups, and work- 
shops on current issues. A number of 
sub-unit meetings were also held for 
the consideration of more localized 
problems. 

Pennsylvania was honored in the 
unanimous choice of Mabel Stude- 
baker, Erie, as President of the Na- 
tional Education Association. In plac- 
ing her name in nomination C. Her- 
man Grose, superintendent of the 
schools of Erie, referred to her as a 
master classroom teacher, as one who 
contributed to the cultural life of her 
community, and one who has had a 
wide range of service in professional 
organizations on the local, State, and 
national levels. 


Speakers 

Those who attended the general ses- 
sions heard Glenn E. Snow, President, 
emphasize the responsibility of the 
schools for trained leaders for America. 
Vera M. Butler, Connecticut, drama- 
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tized the urgent need of strengthening 
our educational program in this hour 
of destiny and decision. Robert Mont- 
gomery, Texas, demonstrated educa- 
tion’s responsibility to keep America 
in the front rank among the nations 
for the safety of the world. 

Greetings were brought to the con- 
vention by Mrs. L. W. Hughes, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; James F. O’Neil, national 
commander, American Legion; David 
C. Munroe, president, Canadian Teach- 
ers Federation; William Rodda, Eng- 
land, president of the National Union 
of Teachers; William F. Russell, New 
York, president, World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

Elbert D. Thomas and Wayne Morse, 
U. S. Senators from Utah and Oregon, 
respectively, presented in a dignified 
manner the viewpoints of America’s 
two major political parties. 


Resolutions 

Major decisions of the Representa- 
tive Assembly as summarized from the 
resolutions are as follows: 

(1) Professional responsibilities— 
all members of the Association should 
assume responsibility for their own 
growth, improvement of professional 
standards, and development of better 
public relations. 

(2) Professional standards—the As- 
sociation approves four years of col- 
lege preparation as the minimum for 
all teachers; development, of compa- 
rable standards among teacher-educa- 
tion institutions; discontinuance of 
emergency certificates; adoption of 
minimum salary schedules related to 
training and experience; improvement 
of retirement annuities. 

(3) State and county administrators 
—educational requirements for state 
and county administrators should be 
raised and their departments should 
have more adequate financial support. 

(4) Expansion of school services— 
school programs should be expanded to 
include summer camping, recreational 
and creative activities, and the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, if salaries 


are adjusted to cover additional assign- 
ments. 

(5) Teacher recruitment—every ef- 
fort should be made to continue active 
programs of selective recruitment de- 
signed to enlist persons of high char- 
acter, integrity, and ability; scholar- 
ships should be available to worthy 
students. 

(6) U.S. Office of Education—Con- 
gress should make this an independent 
agency, headed by a national commis- 
sion, adequately supported, and with a 
commissioner selected on the basis of 
professional qualifications. 

(7) Federal aid to education—at 
the earliest possible date Congress 
should appropriate funds for public 
elementary and secondary education, 
without federal control; provide funds 
for school construction; and reim- 
burse local districts for losses in taxes 
due to federal acquisition of property. 

(8) Reorganization of administra- 
tive units—every state should work 
actively for larger administrative units 
with resources to provide adequate edu- 
cational opportunities; these districts 
should have non-partisan boards. 

(9) Education for world under- 
standing—the Association urges sys- 
tematic instruction about and active 
support of UNESCO, the United Na- 
tions, and the World Organization for 
the Teaching Profession. 

(10) Preservation of democracy— 
the schools should indoctrinate youth 
concerning their rights and responsi- 
bilities as Americans; teachers should 
oppose the activities of all groups 
which seek to undermine the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

(11) National security—the Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its belief in adequate 
preparedness; the schools should de- 
velop the health, scientific knowledge, 
technical skills, and civic competence 
of our people; the Association con- 
demns any legislation, which in the 
name of national security, sets up any 
program to absorb or supplant exist- 
ing educational programs. 

(12) Income tax exemption—the 
Association continues to advocate the 
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“Doctor Snow and Friends: 


“T thank you for the confidence you 
have so generously expressed in elect- 
ing me your President. May we work 
together throughout the coming year 
to advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching and to promote the 
cause of education. ... 


“The members of the National Edu- 
cation Association accept the problems 
and challenges which are before us, 
united in one purpose and loyal to our 
great professional organization. We 
face our duties and our responsibilities 
unafraid and with courage. Facts will 
be presented as we find them. We shall 
not apologize for speaking the truth 
with reference to needs or our methods 
of alleviating them. Education is the 
opening of new and expanding inter- 
ests not the end of a task. In the words 
of Lowell—‘New occasions teach new 
duties.’ 


“We are grateful for and welcome 
the support of many individuals and 
organizations which join us in promot- 
ing the cause of public education. No 
profession alone can be entirely respon- 
sible for the education of this genera- 
tion which must learn to evolve the 
patterns of procedure for progress. 


“Three goals this year which must 
have high priority are: 

“1. A better understanding of how 
education can be more effective in the 
solution of world problems. . . . 


“2. Promotion of the morale of our 
own members... . 


“3. An improvement of the condi- 
tions under which we serve so that 
children have a better chance to grow 
in knowledge and understanding and 
become effective citizens. . . . 


“To these purposes, I pledge you 
my best service.” 








exemption of teacher retirement al- 
lowances, from federal income taxes, 
up to the amount allowed to other 
groups. 

(13) Teacher rating—the Associa- 
tion believes that professional stand- 
ards should be established and ac- 
cepted by the members of the profes- 
sion and rejects subjective ratings for 
the purpose of salary differentials. 

(14) Convention  cities—teachers’ 
conventions should be held only in com- 
munities supporting a normal pro- 
gram of public education for a school 
year of normal duration. 

(15) Separate contracts—when ex- 
tra services are required (see resolu- 
tion No. 4) they should be contracted 
for separately. 
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Officers 

Mabel Studebaker, classroom teacher, 
Erie, Pa., is the new President. 

A. D. Holt, executive secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Association, is 
First Vice President. 


Members of the Executive Committee 
elected by the Representative As- 
sembly: 

Eulela W. Blodgett, New Hampshire 

Ruth M. Evans, Colorado 

H. M. Ivy, Mississippi 

H. E. Gayman was re-elected to a 
three-year term as NEA State Di- 
rector from Pennsylvania. 

Board of Directors elected to the 
Executive Committee L. V. Phil- 
lips, Indiana. 


Harold A. Allan, NEA Headquarters, 


was elected to the Board «f Dj. 
rectors. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


In the business session of the enn. 
sylvania delegates results of the elec. 
tions were as follows: 


Committee on Credentials 


Member, Raymond H.  ‘coch, 
Hershey 

Alternate, M. Isabel Epley, “itts. 
burgh 


Committee on Resolutions 
Member, W. W. Eshelman, Am. 
bler 
Alternate, Cathleen M. Champ. 
lin, Philadelphia 


Committee on Necrology 
Member, Grace I. Kauffman, Nor- 
ristown 
Alternate, Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
Aliquippa 
Raymond H. Koch, Hershey, 
served as chairman of the credentials 
committee and Paul H. Grim, Potts. 
town, a member of the elections com- 
mittee. 





NEA Leadership Institute 


Five PSEA members, Jane Walker 
of Clairton, Mrs. Audrey Graham of 
Forest Hills, Anthony Agnone of 
Scranton, Jean Werley of Egypt, and 
Arthur Nicholson of Indiana, were 
among the 70 teachers from 28 states 
and Porto Rico who attended the NEA 
Institute of Organization Leadership 
at American University, Washington, 
D. C., July 26 to August 20. 

Under the chairmanship of Editor 
Joy Elmer Morgan and the direction of 
Assistant Editor Mrs. Ruth Coyner 
Little, institute members did intensive 
work in the fields of parliamentary 
law, public speaking, public relations 
and journalism, the history and struc- 
ture of NEA, and individual planning 
of organization work. 

In addition to classwork, those at- 
tending participated in informal dis- 
cussions, the writing of research 
papers, and excursions to Congress, 
Mt. Vernon, and various other historic 
places in the Nation’s capital. Institute 
members also visited NEA head- 
quarters and were afforded the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and talking with 
many of the members of the NEA staff. 
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Retirement Problems Committee Presents 


Liberalization Plan 
J. MAURICE STRATTAN, Chairman 


Committee on Retirement Problems 


¢ The PSEA Executive Council, at its 
meeting in State College, July 30, ap- 
proved this preliminary report of the 
Committee, dated July 23, 1948, for 
presentation to the Membership. 


HE Retirement Problems Commit- 

tee has been mandated by the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion to prepare a plan for the liberali- 
zation of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System and to present the 
features and the costs of that plan to 
the Association in the fall of 1948. This 
committee has studied this problem ob- 
jectively. It has received many sug- 
gestions from the field. It has consulted 
with retirement system officials and ac- 
tuaries and with representatives of the 
Committee on Retirement Systems and 
Laws of the Joint State Government 
Commission. It has studied the reports 
of that committee and the liberalization 
proposals of the 1945-46 Retirement 
Problems Committee of this Associa- 
tion as well as the teacher retirement 
systems of other States. 

One of the first acts of the committee 
was its recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Council that Huggins & Company 
of Philadelphia be engaged as Consult- 
ing Actuaries for the PSEA. This was 
approved in March. During the months 
that followed, the committee and sub- 
committees met with George A. Hug- 
gins and his associates to study data 
in the formulation of its plan. This 
group is now confident that the follow- 
ing proposals for liberalization are the 
most feasible and acceptable plan for 
liberalizing the Pennsylvania State 
School Employes’ Retirement System: 
A. For Present and Future Members 
1. Increasing Benefit from 1/80th 

to 1/70th 

It is planned that the scale of bene- 
fits of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System be increased to 
1/70th of final salary for each year of 
service. 

2. Voluntary Retirement on Full Bene- 
fits After 35 Years of Service 

Voluntary retirement with half 
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salary after 35 years of service, which 
in most instances is earlier than age 62, 
would be permissible. The exactions of 
the profession and the demands on 
teachers are such that in many cases 
earlier retirement will be beneficial to 
the school systems of the State as a 
whole as well as to the individuals 
concerned. 


3. Voluntary Retirement After 25 
Years of Service with Reduced 
Benefits 

This plan includes provision for 
voluntary retirement after 25 years of 
service on reduced retirement allow- 
ances which are the actuarial equiva- 
lents of the full allowances based upon 
the final salary and the years of serv- 
ice to the date of retirement. This al- 
lowance would include a State Annuity 
which is not now available to employes 
withdrawing from service prior to age 

62 under like conditions. 


It is planned that under the proposed 
program, the State would finance the 
building up of the member’s annuity, 
where necessary, to equal the corres- 
ponding State annuity for like periods 
of service. After the effective date of 
the new program, the State and local 
school districts would contribute from 
then on at a rate sufficient to maintain 





the new scale of benefits, and likewise 
the members who elect to change over 
would contribute at the higher rate 
necessary in order to provide for the 
additional benefits. In other words, the 
State would provide for those who 
continue in service to retirement the 
additional sum required to increase the 
retired member’s retirement allowance 
to the full 1/70th basis for years of 
service prior to the date of change- 
over. 

This retroactive feature, without re- 
quiring exorbitant rates or lump sums 
to bring up members’ accounts, in ad- 
dition to bringing up the State annuity, 
to an amount necessary to insure a full 
annuity, is the most distinctive feature 
of this plan. It is, in effect, a rebirth of 
the system, doing for all those now em- 
ployed what the system did when it 
was originally established in 1919 by 
the provisions for prior service credits. 


4. A Comparison of the Proposed Plan with the Existing Plan 


PROPOSED PLAN 


EXISTING PLAN 


AcE RETIREMENT 


Voluntary—35 years of service or 
62 years of age 
whichever is the earlier 


Voluntary—after 25 years of 
service on a reduced 
retirement allowance 


62 years of age 


No Provision 


Formula for Retirement Allowance 


STATE ANNUITY 


Total Years 
Service 


140 X Final Salary 


Total Years 
Service 


160 X Final Salary 
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PROPOSED PLAN 


EXISTING PLAN 


FURTHER STATE ANNUITY 


Service before 


1919 


140 X Final Salary 


Service before 


1919 


160 X Final Salary 


FINAL SALARY 


Average Salary for Last 
_10 Years 


Average Salary for Last 


10 Years 


FINANCING STATE ANNUITY 


State and Local School Districts would 
finance building Annuity Reserve Ac- 
count No. 2 and Contingent Reserve 
Account from 1/160 to 1/140 base for 
all service rendered before the effective 
date of this change-over and maintain 
the reserves on the 1/140 basis there- 
after. This includes service prior to 
1919 and from 1919 to date of change- 
over. 


EMPLOYE’S ANNUITY 


Present employes and new entrants 
have their employes’ annuities pro- 
vided by their Employes Savings 
Account for service on and after 
1919 to the effective date built up to 
the 1/140 instead of the 1/160 basis. 


Employes contribute at a rate based 
on age. This rate was intended to pro- 
vide for an annuity to match approxi- 
mately the 1/160th granted by the 
State. 


TRANSFER TO PROPOSED PLAN 


All members who shift over will con- 
tribute to the Members’ Savings Ac- 
count at the rate for their age when 
they shift over; otherwise they will 


continue to contribute at their present 
rate and receive a retirement allowance 
approximately 1/80 instead of 1/70 
of final salary for each year of service. 


SPECIMEN RATES FOR THE PRoposED PLAN 


Percentage Rates of Contribution Payable by New Members and by 
Present Members Who Elect the New Plan 


Age Benefit Rate 1/70 Minimum Retirement Age 


20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
59 
60 


The above schedule of rates has been 
submitted by Huggins & Company as 
the possible cost to individual mem- 
bers, necessary to provide their share 
of the cost of increased benefits under 
the proposed plan. These rates would 
be payable by new members entering 
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After 35 Years of Service or Age 62 


Rates for Men Rates for Women 


6.55% 6.67% 
5.15 5.38 
4.72 5.02 
4.90 5.27 
5.17 5.63 
5.54 6.11 
5.99 6.70 
6.53 7.38 
7.13 8.13 


the system after the effective date of 
the change, as well as by present mem- 
bers desiring to accept the benefits of 
the new plan. 

The latter would pay at the rate for 
the age attained at the time of the 
change-over. 


Estimated Costs of the Proposed Plan 
for the State and Local School 
Districts 

It is estimated that under the pro- 
posed plan the total cost to the State, 
which cost is shared by the local schoo] 
districts, will not exceed 8% of the 
total payroll, as contrasted with the 
present contributions which approxi- 
mate 6%. The increased contributions 
cover the cost not only of maintaining 
thie retirement system on the enlarged 
basis of benefits but also of building 
up annuity credits that have accrued 
to those who are now in service so that 
they will ultimately receive benefits on 
the enlarged scale based upon their 
total periods of service. 


B. For the Present Retired Members 


The Retirement Problems Committee 
is seriously concerned about the age 
and disability retirement allowances 
which are being paid to the teachers 
and other school employes who are 
now on the retirement rolls. These are 
quite inadequate as compared with the 
existing costs of living. Many of these 
people are in great need. The Commit- 
tee believes that this is one of the very 
vital retirement problems and, there- 
fore, recommends that separate legisla- 
tion be introduced in the 1949 General 
Assembly for a special appropriation 
during the ensuing biennium which 
would be paid to present annuitants of 
the System as a special cost of living 
bonus. 

Huggins and Company of Philadel- 
phia has been requested to secure es- 
timates of the total cost involved in 
order to increase these retirement al- 
lowances. The Committee is committed 
to the principles that relatively larger 
bonuses should be granted to those re- 
ceiving lower retirement allowances 
and that length of service should be a 
factor in the amount of the bonus. 

Details of this plan will be ready for 
presentation to the Association in the 
early fall. Future issues of the JouRNAL 
will also contain articles or questions 
and answers on the interpretation of 
these proposals. 
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ETHICS ACTIVITIES 
for Local Branches 


G. A. EICHLER, Superintendent, Northampton 


THICS are largely a matter of hu- 
E man relationships. A Code of Ethics 
is a personal and individual matter 
which should function daily in the 
classrooms, corridor, teacher’s room, 
and at the bridge table. In short, 
wherever members of our _profes- 
sion meet each other, our students, 
and general public, Ethics must be 
brought down to a level where we can 
grasp their significance in our every- 
day living. National and state codes 
must be stated in fairly general terms. 
Local Branches should adopt the NEA 
and PSEA Codes as a general state- 
ment on the subject and add specific 
statements to cover their own needs. 
These additions should be in harmony 
with the state and national codes 
which should be considered as patterns 
by every member of our profession. 


Last February your Commission 
sent a questionnaire to Local Branches 
asking three questions: 1. Please de- 
scribe specifically some successful ac- 
tivity carried out by your Ethics Com- 
mittee. 2. What important professional 
ethics problems have recently been 
brought to the attention of your Com- 
mittee? 3. The Commission wishes to 


help you. How can this best be done? 

To date forty questionnaires have 
been returned, some with rather scant 
information. 

Here is a summary of some things 
Local Branch Ethics Committees 
have done. 

1. Appointed an Ethics Committee 

2. Gave copies of NEA and PSEA 

Codes to all teachers 


3. Adopted a Code 
4. Had a meeting on Ethics 
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5. Sent a questionnaire to teachers 
asking for specific questions on 
ethics to be discussed at a meet- 
ing 

6. Suggestions regarding good ethi- 
cal practices placed on bulletin 
boards 

7. Committee has published down 
to earth reminders to teachers of 
their professional obligations 

8. Committee members gave talks 
on Ethics before meeting of Lo- 
cal Branch. Outside speakers also 
used. 


Here are a few samples of the kind 
of violations referred to Local Branch 
Committees: 

l. Teachers 

other. 


are critical of each 


2. Teachers talk to pupils about 
other teachers. 

3. Teachers resign on too short no- 
tice. 

4. Teachers are careless about their 
personal appearances in school 
and out. 

5. Teachers engage in individual 
bargaining with the School 
Board where there is an active 
salary committee. 


Under question number three Local 
Branch Committees asked for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Continue to publish articles in 
the JOURNAL 
Supply speakers on Ethics 
Publicize unethical practices 


awn 


Train student teachers in ethics 


5. Suggest definite procedures for 
handling ethical problems 

6. Help us set up a program of 
ethics activities. 

At the third Annual Workshop of 
Local Branch Leaders held in State 
College in July, there was an Ethics 
Section at which the “Mechanics” of 
Ethics were laid down. It was agreed 
that there must be an Ethics Commit- 
tee in every Local Branch composed of 
a group of the most respected teachers 
on the stiff to guarantee that their ac- 
tivities wouid be above suspicion. 
These could be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee of the Local 
Branch or they might be elected by the 
members. The members of the Ethics 
Section of the Workshop suggested the 
following list of activities for Local 
Branch Ethics Committees to promote. 

1. Prepare and distribute small 
cards on which are listed parts 
of the code thought to be signifi- 
cant locally. 

2. Display posters on Ethics on 
teacher bulletin boards. 

3. Flyers to teachers about specific 
violations of Code reported lo- 
cally. Use catchy or unusual 
ways to do this. If there are ac- 
cusations of “high hat” conduct 
use picture or cut out of high 
hat with appropriate caption. 
This kind of treatment can be 
used for different types of viola- 
tions. , 

4. If there is a daily bulletin in the 
school it might contain reference 
to Ethics frequently in the form 
of a sentence, quotation, or car- 
toon. 

5. Use self-testing devices. Make up 
tests in Ethics in form used in 
schools—True-false, multiple 
choice, completion, etc. Inject 
some humor. Dramatize your 
point. It won’t be so hard to take. 
Bring it down to earth. 

6. Plan meetings or parts of meet- 
ings on Ethics. Present a sketch 
with Ethics implications. Get an 
outside speaker who may talk 
like a “Dutch Uncle” on Ethics. 
They will take it and like it from 
an outsider. 

(Turn to page 22) 


*® The Chairman of the PSEA Commission on Professional Ethics gives 
suggestions which our local groups have made for continuation of growth 


through good ethics! 








AMES HERBERT KELLEY, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and editor 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
from 1921 to 1939, passed away in 
his sleep early Saturday morning, July 
17. at his home in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, at the age of 73 years. 

The Executive Council of the PSEA 
paid tribute to Doctor Kelley’s service 
to the Association in a resolution 
passed on July 30: 

“With deep sorrow the Executive 
Council of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association records the sudden 
death on July 17, 1948, of James 
Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary of 
the PSEA and Editor of the PENNsyYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL from 1921 to 
1939. 

“The teachers and the teaching pro- 
fession are deeply grateful for his 
services in advancing the welfare of 
teachers and the growth of the pro- 
fession during his years of distin- 
guished service with the Association. 
His inspiring and courageous leader- 
ship, his adherence to professional 
ideals, and his service without regard 
to self will ever be a guide and inspira- 
tion to those who serve in the profes- 
sion of teaching and the advancement 
of teachers’ professional organizations. 

“To Mrs. Kelley we extend our 
sincere sympathy.” 

Those who worked intimately with 
Doctor Kelley are deeply grateful for 
the opportunity which was theirs to be 
closely associated with him in his serv- 
ice to the educational profession. His 
native capacity, his courage, his perse- 
verance, his ceaseless energy, his 
ability to get things done, his un- 
faltering enthusiasm and fidelity to the 
cause he represented were the elements 
of his personality and character most 
appreciated by his co-workers. 

It was his privilege to pioneer in the 
great movement of professional organ- 
izations. For the PSEA he blazed new 
trails which through the years have 
become broad highways upon which the 
PSEA has moved forward to new con- 
quests of organizational service. Upon 
his retirement he was the recipient of 
the distinguished service medal of the 
Association. 

His distinguished service with the 
PSEA began in 1921 when the Asso- 
ciation first elected a full-time execu- 
tive secretary. Dean Will Grant Cham- 
bers, then of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was chairman of the committee 
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appointed to canvass the field for pros- 
pects. In his report Doctor Chambers 
stated that “the committee felt that the 
person whom they would choose would 
be one of business ability, one who 
could organize on a large scale, a good 
public speaker, one who meets people 
well, and who has editorial ability.” 
The growth of the PSEA during the 
18 years in which he served as execu- 
tive secretary and editor of the 


IN 
MEMORIAM 





JAMES 
HERBERT 
KELLEY 


JOURNAL is ample evidence that Doctor 
Kelley had the qualifications outlined 
by the committee. 

He began his service in 1921 in a 
small three-room office at 10 South 
Market Square. When he retired 
March 1, 1939, the Association was the 
proud owner of its own building at 
400-404 North Third Street and the 
auditor reported the net worth of the 
Association to be $253,967.47. 

Far more important than the finan- 
cial success of the Association was the 
growth in the power and influence of 
the Association for the good of its 
members. The constitution adopted 
previous to his taking office had within 
it the possibility of a State-wide organi- 
zation reaching through its _ Local 


Branches to every administrativ: area 
of the State and to each of the c ‘leges 
and universities that train teachers, 
Under his wise guidance and inf! ience 
this organizational pattern care to 
fruition. From a membership o: 33.. 
568 in 1921, the Association grew to a 
membership of 58,000 in 1939, I:.deed 
this membership growth in itself s) caks 
for the ability of Doctor Kelley to “or. 
ganize on a large scale.” 

The first year in which he served 
as ex*cutive secretary, the Associztion 
bought the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL from J. P. McCaskey of Lan. 
caster for a consideration of $2500, 
In the 18 years in which Doctor Kelley 
served as its editor the magazine in- 
creased in size, improved in quality, 
and served the teachers of the State 
as a true professional magazine and as 
a house organ of the activities of the 
Executive Council and the Association 
itself. In 1921-22 the JoURNAL was 
published in an edition of 46,500, in 
1938-39 in 60,000. 

Doctor Kelley’s leadership in pro- 
fessional organizations was as con- 
spicuous in the nation as it was in the 
State. Wherever he went, whether in 
the State or Nation, he had the re- 
spect and admiration of fellow educa- 
tors. He was blessed with abundant 
energy. He treasured the fellowship of 
his friends. He was quick to recognize 
elements of leadership. He was a 
champion always of the rights of 
teachers. 

Doctor Kelley was a native of Illi- 
nois. He was born in Belvidere, Sep- 
tember 10, 1875. He graduated from 
the State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, in 1894 and again in 1897; 
received his B. S. degree from Cornell 
College, Iowa, in 1900, his A. M. from 
Harvard University in 1908, and D. 
Litt. from University of Denver in 1916. 

His professional experience _ in- 
cluded: principal and superintendent 
of schools in Iowa, 1897-1902; presi- 
dent of Oklahoma Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1902-09; executive secretary 
of the University of Illinois, 1909-14; 
president of Colorado State Normal 
School, Gunnison, 1914-19; and di- 
rector of university extension and pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Pittsburgh, 1919-21. He served as NEA 
State Director for Pennsylvania during 
his years as Executive Secretary of the 
PSEA. In 1927 he was president of the 
Educational Press Association of 
America. 
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The President Reports 


OUNG citizens of today are calling 

for guidance, so back to school 
Pennsylvania’s 59,000 teachers go with 
renewed interest, with fortified health, 
and with memories of a pleasant and 
professionally profitable summer vaca- 
tion, anxiously looking to the experi- 
ence of another school year. What 
could be more thrilling than the ad- 
ventures of the classroom with young 
Americans growing in a democracy? 
What could be more satisfying than 
knowing that one is making a real 
contribution in the building of better 
citizens for a glorious tomorrow? 

Challenging, informing, and inspir- 
ing are words descriptive of four of the 
professional conventions which I at- 
tended this summer. Pennsylvania’s 
educators will long remember the NEA 
convention held at Cleveland-on July 
5-9, 1948. The 222 official delegates 
who were from the Keystone State were 
delighted when the 2556 delegates of 
the convention unanimously chose 
Mabel Studebaker of Erie for the 
presidency of the NEA. Miss Stude- 
baker is Pennsylvania’s third NEA 
President since 1930. Jessie Gray and 
Reuben T. Shaw, both of Philadelphia, 
served in this coveted and most im- 
portant office. 

There was never a dull moment at 
Pennsylvania’s Friendship Party. The 
PSEA Headquarters, which was at- 
tractively decorated with Keystone 
charts showing our accomplishments, 
seemed very popular with the delegates, 
judging from the number of visitors 
always present. A spirit of cooperation 
and keen interest could be witnessed at 
every meeting. Not one disparaging re- 
mark or event can be called to mind 
as we review the NEA convention of 
1948. 

Bowling Green University was the 
scene on June 30 to July 3 where a 
pleasant but busy four days were spent 
in considering the problems proposed 
by the NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards. 
PSEA was well represented by mem- 
bers from our parallel commission and 
other interested persons. A book would 
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Educational Interests 


be required to tell the accomplishments 
of the fine representation of every 
strata of the educational field from all 
parts of the U. S. and her Territories, 
and indeed one is being written. 

The Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Conference held and sponsored by The 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, July 27-29, had as its theme 
“Pennsylvania’s Future Through Edu- 
cation.” Each topic on this fine pro- 
gram was of direct interest to each 
teacher in Pennsylvania and this fact 
was evidenced by the large attendance 
at each meeting. 

Marion R. Trabue, dean of the 
school of education of Pennsylvania 
State College, presided, and Paul E. 
Witmeyer, superintendent of the schools 
of Williamsport, was the toastmaster at 
the annual dinner meeting. 

An address, “Global Minds for a 
Global World” was given by John H. 
Furbay, director of Air World Educa- 
tion, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and your 
President extended greetings. 

The most important PSEA meeting 
held this summer was the third annual 


Workshop of the Local Branch Leaders 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During September 


1. Plan a picnic 

2. Extend welcome to new 
teachers 

3. Hold an Executive Committee 
meeting 


4. Appoint committees 

5. Announce calendar of meet- 
ings through December 

6. Plan membership campaign 

7. Have full reports of Cleve- 
land convention and State 
College Workshop at first 
Local Branch meeting 

8. Remind all teachers that 
September 11 is the last day 
to register for the November 
2 General Election 











at State College. V. A. Champa, chair- 
man, and his committee on Local 
Branches gave an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the kind of work done by all 
PSEA committees. Reports presented 
by J. Maurice Strattan, chairman of 
the Retirement Problems Committee, 
and Paul S. Christman, chairman of 
the Legislative Committee, gave further 
evidence of excellent committee work. 

Francis Harvey Green of Pennington, 
New Jersey, made you glad to be a 
teacher as he addressed the dinner 
meeting on Thursday evening. The 
Honorable D. Raymond Sollenberger, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education, pleased everyone as he 
spoke on “Educational Legislation in 
Pennsylvania” at the Friday luncheon 
meeting. 

I feel sure that every Local Branch 
there represented will profit by the six 
sectional meetings. As I take a back- 
ward look at the Workshop the words 
that seem to describe it are “Bigger 
and better than ever.”—N. EUGENE 
SHOEMAKER, President, PSEA, Red 


Lion. 


Education Congress 
September 30-October 12 


The Annual Education Congress 
called by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction will be held this year in 
the Forum of the Education Building, 
Harrisburg, Thursday, September 30, 
and Friday, October 1, according to 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Morning and afternoon sessions of 
the Congress will be held in the Forum 
and the Annual Congress Dinner will 
be held ‘Thursday evening at 6:15 
o’clock at the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
Tickets for the dinner may be secured 
from Henry Klonower, Room 202, 
Education Building, Harrisburg. 

The Congress will discuss recent 
legislation and educational progress 
in Pennsylvania. A committee of school 
officials and members of the st=ff of the 
Department of Public Instruction are 
working on the details of the program. 

The discussions will present points 
of view on major legislative acts of the 
1947 session and give consideration to 
the legislative needs in 1949. 

Dates for the 1949 Education Con- 
gress as announced by the committee 
are September 29 and 30. 
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New Faces tu Educational Posttions 


» THE HonoraB_e Harowp E. Stas- 
SEN was nominated to be President of 
the University of Pennsylvania at a 
special meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University in July. 

His nomination was made pursuant 
to the unanimous recommendation of 
the Executive Board of the University. 
The election of Governor Stassen will 
take place at a special meeting of the 
Board to be held in September. George 
William McClelland, now President of 
the University, will at that time be 
elected to the Chairmanship of the 
University. 


» ALFRED W. BEATTIE, assistant su- 
of Allegheny County 
schools for ten years, became county 
superintendent in July. Dr. Beattie will 
complete the two-year remainder of 
the term of W. W. Lantz, retired. 


perintendent 


English Teachers 
to Meet in State College 


North Central Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of English Teachers will meet in 
an all-day session, Saturday, October 
2, at State College. The president, 
Charlotte Ball, teacher of English from 
State College High School, will be in 
charge of the meeting. 
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Clara Cockerille, supervisor of ele- 
mentary education of Altoona, as chair- 
man of the program committee prom- 
ises something of interest for all teach- 
ers of English from elementary grades 
through college. 

Since this will be the last meeting 
before the National Council meets in 
Chicago in November, it is hoped all 
English teachers will attend to offer 
suggestions for the group’s delegates. 


» We present the new president of the 
State Teachers College, Indiana. WIL- 
Lis E. Pratt, formerly superintendent 
of Erie County Schools, has been serv- 
ing as head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Pennsylvania State College. 
His appointment to the presidency of 
State Teachers College by Governor 
Duff was announced in May. 


» E. DuNCAN GRIzZELL took office as 
dean of the School of Education at the 
University of Pennsylvania on July 1. 
He succeeded John H. Minnick who has 
been dean since 1921 and who retired. 
Dr. Grizzell has been a member of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania for 27 years. 


» The election of Harry L. Kriner, 
superintendent of Altoona schools, as 
president of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, has been announced by 
the board of trustees of the college. Dr. 
Kriner has been representative of the 
Central Convention District on the 
Executive Council this year. 


» Louis P. Hoyer has been ap- 
pointed to succeed A. J. Stoddard as 
superintendent of Philadelphia schools. 
A native of Philadelphia, Dr.. Hoyer 
has served in the city schools since 
1907. He was made a district superin- 
tendent in 1935 and an associate super- 
intendent in 1943. 


Everett Perkins Says: 


Of course there are difficulties and 
problems connected with teaching. 
There is no wholly ideal occupation. 


But I will let others talk about the_ 


dark side; this they are doing a-plenty. 
Unless those of us who have been 
happy in school work present per- 
sistently the joys and advantages to 
be found in the profession, it will 
follow that fewer and fewer ambitious 
and capable young people will be at- 
tracted to teaching. Then our vast and 
glorious public school system will 
surely be on the rocks. 
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PSEA Convention Districts Announce October Meetings 


EASTERN 


The Eastern Convention District 
will hold its seventeenth annual con- 
vention in Bethlehem on October 14 
and 15 with the theme, Education— 
Its Worth. In the general meetings, 
the speakers will be Rollo Walter 
Brown, “A World We Can Create;” 
Rev. William E. Swoope, “Education 
—Its Worth;” and Lyle W. Ashby of 
the National Education Association. 
Additional speakers will be announced 
later. 

The elementary section has scheduled 
for its meeting W. George Hayward, 
“Making Elementary Education Really 
Worthwhile” and Leversia L. Powers, 
“Some Things are Priceless.” 


CENTRAL 


Thursday and Friday, October 7 
and 8, have been set as the dates for 
the 23rd annual convention of the 
Central District, Earl K. Stock, presi- 
dent. Plans at present include three 
general sessions, twenty-two meetings 
of sections and departments, a book 
and an art exhibit, and luncheons and 
dinners. 

Among the speakers will be John J. 
DeBoer, editor, Elementary English, 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English; Paul R. Mort, professor of 
education, Columbia University; N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, President, PSEA; 
Mabel Studebaker, President, NEA; 
and Roy K. Marshall, director, Fels 
Planetarium. 

Miss Studebaker and Mr. Shoemaker 
will be honored at a reception on 
Thursday evening. 


CENTRAL-WESTERN 

The tenth annual Central-Western 
Education Conference will be held 
Thursday and Friday, October 21 and 
22, at State Teachers College, Indiana. 

Principal speakers who have thus 
far been obtained for the conference 
include Homer Rainey, president of 
Stephens College, Missouri; Norman 
Woelfel, director of the curriculum 
laboratory at Ohio State University; 
Gerald Yoakam, University of Pitts- 
burgh; May Hill Arbuthnot, Western 
Reserve University; Leversia L. Pow- 
ers of the Department of Public In- 
struction. 
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Greetings will be extended to the 
conference by Willis E. Pratt, president 
of the College. Ralph Beard, assistant 
dean of instruction at the host school, 
and John E. Davis, director of teacher 
training, are respectively conference 
chairman and secretary. All facilities 
of the College will be made available 
to those attending the meetings. 

Cooperating agencies include the 
following: Central-Western Convention 
District of the PSEA; the teachers in- 
stitutes of Armstrong County, Indiana, 
Indiana County, Kittanning, Nanty 
Glo, Punxsutawney, Somerset County, 
and Windber; and the State Teachers 
College, Indiana. 


MIDWESTERN 


The Executive Committee of the 
Midwestern District set October 8 as 
the date for the annual meeting. The 
district will not have an evening ses- 
sion. 

Departments and sections will meet 
in the morning at 9:45, and the after- 
noon general session will be at 1:45. 
A. Clair Moser, PSEA assistant execu- 
tive secretary aud director of research, 
will speak on retirement and legisla- 
tive problems. Announcement concern- 
ing the other speaker will be made at 
a later date, according to G. A. Mc- 
Cormick, district president. 


NORTHWESTERN 
Warren E. Miller, president of the 


Northwestern District, announces plans 
for the October 15 Convention in Erie. 
Exhibits will be open for inspection at 
8:30 a.m. At 8:45 the Credentials Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting. 

The house of delegates will meet at 
9:00 a.m., and this meeting will be fol- 
lowed by a general session at 9:45 a.m. 


Sections and departments will convene 
at 10:30, and these sessions will be 
followed by a luncheon at 12 noon. 
Benjamin Fine, educational director 
of the New York Times, will speak at 


a 2 p.m. general session. 


SOUTHERN 

The twenty-third annual convention 
of the Southern District will be at 
Chamkersburg, October 15, in con- 
junction with the Adams County 
Teachers Institute. Carryl E. Stauffer, 
president, reports that Allan Stock- 
dale, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, and Joy Elmer Morgan, 
editor, NEA Journal, will speak at the 
general session at 9:30 a.m. 

Round tables will have discussion 
groups at 1:30 p.m., and departments 
will meet at 3:00 p.m.. 

The house of delegates of the Dis- 
trict will convene on Saturday, October 
2, 10:00 a.m., at Allenberry, Boiling 
Springs, Cumberland County. 


WESTERN 


The annual Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, of which the 
Western Convention District of the 
PSEA is a part, will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, October 14, 15, 16. 

The Conference will open on Thurs- 
day, October 14, with a meeting of the 


Allegheny County teachers. The Hon- 


orable Walter H. Judd, Congressman 
from Minnesota, and Walter A. Wittich 
of the University of Wisconsin will 
speak. 

On Friday, October 15, the general 
meetings of the Pittsburgh schools and 
the Allegheny County schools will be 
held. Speakers will include Edgar Ful- 
ler, U. S. Office of Education, and Rob- 
ert Aura Smith, Far Eastern specialist 
for the New York Times. 

The School Administration Confer- 
ence will be held on Thursday with 
panel discussions by local persons and 
addresses by Congressman Judd and 
Ruth Streitz of Ohio State University. 

Section meetings will be held cn 
Friday afternoon. Speakers who will 
appear on these programs are: Frank- 
lin B.. Krauss, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, on the Classical program; Thom- 
as Clark Pollock, New York Univer- 
sity, on the English program; L. Thom- 
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as Hopkins, Columbia University, for 
the Fine Arts group; Wallace W. At- 
wood, Clark University, for the Geog- 
raphy Section; Veryl Schult, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for the Mathematics group; 
Joseph Remenyi, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, for the Modern Language sec- 
tion; Harrison S. Elliott, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, for the Religious and 
Character Education group; Milton 
D. Kramer, New York University, and 
Ivan G. Stehman, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg, for School 
Safety; Stanley E. Dimond, Detroit 
public schools, for the Social Studies 
group; Elise Martens, U. S. Office of 
Education, for Special Education; 
Lionel Crocker, Dennison University, 
for the Speech Section; S. L. Coover, 
State Teachers College, California, 
and R. G. Greiner, Allis-Chalmers 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
the Trade and Industrial Education 
group; and M. R. Trabue, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, for the Vocational 
Guidance section. 

A classroom teachers dinner will be 
held Friday evening, with Mrs. Audrey 
Graham and Ben Elkins as co-chair- 
men. 

The House of Delegates meeting of 
the Western Convention District will be 
held on Saturday morning, November 
6, in Conference Room A of the Board 
of Education Building, with J. Willard 
Newton, president, presiding. 


S. P. Franklin will act as general 


chairman of the Conference, assisted 


by George W. Hoffman, the perma- 
nent secretary, and the Advisory Board 
and Executive Committees of the West- 
ern Convention District for the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 

The officers of the Western Conven- 
tion District for the current year are: 
J. Willard Newton, Tarentum, presi- 
dent; Frances M. Goodwin, Carmi- 
chaels, first vice president; Jay Neff, 
Herminie, second vice president; and 
George W. Hoffman, University of 
Pittsburgh, secretary. 
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Let’s Build the Elementary 
Principalship 


HE elementary principalship is a 
i pee position in the educational 
program of any community. Whether 
the principal is under the supervision 
of a superintendent, a supervising prin- 
cipal, or a county superintendent and 
his staff, he can and must he the leader 
in his school community. With the ad- 
vice and cooperation of his teaching 
staff, he must plan and organize the 
school program to give proper educa- 
tive experiences to children and to 
make needed services and opportunities 
available to all. 

Regularly the elementary principals 
have held a sectional meeting during 
the annual Convention of the PSEA, in 
the organization of which they rank 
as a section under the Department of 
Administration. The benefits that have 
been derived from mingling together 
in these meetings, from the interchange 
of points of view in discussions, and 
the messages that have come from the 
speakers at these meetings have stimu- 
lated our group with a desire that 
similar meetings might profitably be 
held at each of the annual meetings in 
the Convention Districts. 

With the approval of the Executive 
Council on April 8, it is requested 
that there be a more active organiza- 
tion of elementary school principals in 
each of the Convention Districts. A 
letter was sent to the President of each 
Convention District recommending 
“that each Convention District give 
serious consideration to a section for 
elementary principals to promote the 
program for elementary principals in 
the Convention District, and to coor- 
dinate the activities of these sections 
with the annual meeting of the elemen- 
tary principals now held under the 
Department of Administration of the 
State Association.” 

Elementary principals in the Con- 
vention District are urged to attend and 
participate in such meetings as they 
are held this fall and thus make the 
annual meeting in December more rep- 
resentative from State-wide participa- 
tion and influence. Large areas of ac- 
tivity and development suggest them- 
selves. A few are as follows: 


1. The formation. and requirement 
of State-wide standards of training, 


scholarship, experience, and leade -ship 
for the appointment of elementary rin. 
cipals 

2. The improvement of a si lary 
schedule which will attract and ‘old 
those principals who meet the requ ired 
standards 


3. The establishment and defining 
of policies regarding the principa! or 
head teacher who carries building re- 
sponsibilities 

4. The plan of giving the principal 
a greater voice in the selection of 
teachers 


5. The establishment of special 
summer courses and extension courses 
in the field of administration and su- 
pervision at the graduate level 


6. The recognition that supervisory 
duties of the principal are of prime 
importance and school management 
secondary 


7. The provision for the education 
of school boards in modern school 
methods through 


(a) Suggesting desirable policies 
in the administration of small 
schools 

(b) Developing a consciousness 
on their part of the import- 
ance of the position of ele- 
mentary principals 

(c) The attention of school 
boards to minimum stand- 
ards of equipment and sup- 
plies for elementary schools 

8. The promotion of policies and 
procedures which encourage the pro- 
fessional development of elementary 
school principals 


9. The consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction regarding the elemen- 
tary curriculum as outlined in bulletins 
233A and 233B 

Participation in these Convention 
District meetings and at the State Con- 
vention will indeed do much to build 
the elementary principalship into a 
more effective instrument in the admin- 
istrative organization of our elemen- 
tary schools. 


—E. ARLENE HERSHBERGER, Norris- 


town and JoHANNA K. Haviick, Am- 
bler. 
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Workable Tools for Local Leaders Forged at Workshop 


N midsummer, an estimated 325 
| professional leaders of Local 
Branches gathered on the Pennsylvania 
State College campus for their third an- 
nual workshop to get the know-how of 
local branch operations. 

Sponsored jointly by the Executive 
Council and Local Branch Committee 
of the PSEA, the event attracted rep- 
resentatives of 82 district, 36 county, 
and 4 institutional Local Branches 
from every part of the State. 

Main features of the day-and-a-half 
meeting were a preliminary meeting of 
discussion leaders, three general ses- 
sions, six workshop units with three 
meetings for each, a luncheon and 
banquet. 


Current Issues 

The workshop conference was key- 
noted at the first general session by 
Vy. A. Champa, chairman of the PSEA 
Committee on Local Branches. Current 
issues presented before the entire as- 
sembly included the contemplated 
revisions in the retirement system by 
J. Maurice Strattan, chairman of the 
Retirement Problems Committee; a 
survey of Pennsylvania salaries by A. 
Clair Moser of the PSEA Staff; some 
aspects of public school financing by 
William S. Vincent of State College; 
and a preview of PSEA legislative ob- 
jectives by Paul S. Christman, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee. 

At the final general session, PSEA 
president, N. Eugene Shoemaker, gave 
a brief summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the annual workshop. 


Brass Tacks 

In the separate workshops, the mem- 
bers got down to the brass tacks of 
carrying on a full professional pro- 
gram at the Local Branch level. One 
group sought ways and means of 
broadening professional horizons and 
concluded that every Local Branch 
should provide some means of stimu- 
lating in-service growth of teachers. 
Among the specific suggestions in this 
direction were purposeful reading, 
professional field trips, individual and 
group research and experimentation, 
attendance at seminars on education, 
and the acceptance of leadership 
responsibilities. 
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In order to mobilize the public be- 
hind the profession, it was proposed 
that the Local Branch develop a plan 
to promote an understanding on the 
part of the public of the work and the 


‘ worth of the schools. The use of local 


radio facilities, a weekly news column 
in the home paper, and co-operation 
with civic, fraternal, and patriotic or- 
ganizations were recommended to serve 
this end. 


Practical suggestions growing out of 
the workshop on piloting the Local 
Branch included the organization of 
small units within the branch, han- 
dling elections in the spring rather than 
in the fall, overlapping terms for 
officers, close co-operation with ad- 
ministrative officials, and the publica- 
tion of a regular news letter for the 
information of all members. 


Exercising the mechanics of ethics 
was the problem attacked by another 
group which advocated the organiza- 
tion of an ethics committee in every 
Local Branch, the development of a 
code of ethics specifically designed for 
the local teachers, the generation of 
the democratic spirit within the local 
association, and the constant study of 
codes of ethics in practice elsewhere. 


Teachers who were confused by the 
multifarious provisions of the school 
code availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to clarify pertinent school 
laws in another workshop. Problems 
raised by this group related to the 
contract between teachers and _ the 
school board, the status of present 
salary schedules enforced in local dis- 
tricts, and the effect on contracts of 
the new plan in Pennsylvania to re- 
organize school districts. 


Three steps in the development of 
salary schedules were described in the 
workshop of another group. The first 
step is the development of basic 
principles on which to build the salary 
schedule; the second step is the formu- 
lation of a main committee with sub- 
committees to study the various factors 
involved in building a salary schedule; 
and the third step, the negotiation of 
the schedule with the school board. 
This group concluded that the develop- 
ment of a salary schedule requires the 
co-operation of the school board, the 
teachers, the administrative officials, 


and representative lay leaders. It was 
concluded that the salary committee 
in a local association would be a 
permanent unit. 


Refreshment and Sociability 

The conferees at the PSEA work- 
shop had ample opportunity for re- 
freshment and sociability at the 
luncheons, annual banquet, and social 
hour. A cheerful atmosphere at the 
banquet was created by the genial 
master of ceremonies, Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, and the perilous musicians, 
Hummell Fishburn and Frank Gullo of 
Pennsylvania State College. Harvey E. 
Gayman, executive secretary of the 
PSEA, introduced Francis Harvey 
Green of Pennington, New Jersey, who 
inspired the 250 guests with his spark- 
ling wit and down-to-earth philosophy 
in his theme, “Our Opportunity and 
our Obligation.” In his swift and 
masterful discourse, Dr. Green raised 
and answered five pertinent questions 
for teachers: 

1. Do I know enough for the busi- 

ness I’m in? 

2. Am I interested enough: in my 

work? 

3. Am I energetic enough? 

Am I good enough? 

5. Am I joyous enough in spirit to 

carry on my work? 

Dean Marion R. Trabue of State 
College was the master of ceremonies 
at the luncheon meeting at which P. C. 
Weaver and C. O. Williams of State 
College extended greetings and the 
Honorable Raymond  Sollenberger, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education, gave the main address. 


Basic Unit of Professional 
Organization 

Those attending the workshop came 
away with the feeling that every Local 
Branch in effect is a workshop in 
which the members throughout the 
year forge their own tools, lay out the 
jobs, and sedulously apply themselves 
to the tasks that are to be accomplished. 
The importance of the Local Branch 
as a fundamental unit of the pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers was 
sharply realized, for the local program 
constitutes the basis for the State and 
national program. 
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Pennsylvania Teachers in British-American Exchange 


Selection of 100 United States teachers from 27 states for the 1948-49 pro- 
gram of the Committee on Interchange of Teachers Between Great Britain and 
the United States has been announced by the Office of Education, Federal Se- 


curity Agency. 


The names of the six Pennsylvania teachers and of the British teachers 
who will take their places here are listed below: 


American 
Marion A. Ecker 
Clayton Avenue School 
Waynesboro 
Kathryn E. Frazier 
Girard College 
Philadelphia 
Jean E. Knowlton 
Ellis College High School 
Newton Square 
Kenneth D. Tedrow 
Senior High School 
Wilkinsburg 
Myrtle J. Wilson 
Senior High School 
Wilkinsburg 
Blanche Hemmig 
West Reading Elementary School 
Reading 


British 
Doris Pilkington 
Ladyburn Primary School 
Manchester 20 
Muriel M. S. Willott 
Westhill County Primary Sch. 
Torquay 
Mrs. Mary McGrath 
West Byfleet Co. Sec. Mixed Sch. 
West Byfleet, Surrey 
William K. Reed 
Ninian Park School 
Cardill, Wales 
Mrs. Edith Reed 
St. David’s School 
Cardiff, Wales 
Ronald C. Kent 
Bradfield 
Berkshire, England 


The request for the West Reading school board by J. M. Strattan, supervising 
principal, was made particularly for Reading, England, both in honor of the 
Reading Bicentennial here as well as for the great general interest of our Reading 
and Berks County people in the English counterpart and namesake of our city 


and county. 


The school district feels that such an exchange ought to add realism to the 
teaching of international tolerance and should serve greatly to enhance the work 
of the schools in the teaching of how the peoples of other nations live, work, 


and play. 





Professional Ethics 
(From page 15) 


7. For better parent-school rela- 
tionships send an appropriate 
message home with every report 
card. 


8. Use the radio to cultivate better 
relationships. Radio station per- 
sonnel will help you to do this. 
Ask and be surprised. 

9. Have members read the 1947 and 
1948 Reports of the Profession- 
al Ethics Committee of the NEA. 
Do this in a systematic way. 
Each member of the Committee 
might be made responsible for 
passing the reports to a certain 
number of teachers. Group meet- 
ings might be held to discuss 
these informative reports. 


10. Have members study on a 
year-round basis other material 


on Ethics gathered from various 
sources. Good lists of publica- 
tions are given in the NEA re- 
ports referred to in No. 9. 


One of the important but rather 
infrequent duties of the Local Branch 
Ethics Committee is the interviewing of 
members who are persistent and 
chronic in their violations of Ethics. 
They should discuss, in executive ses- 
sion, cases of unethical conduct of a 
member only after a situation has 
developed to a point where the un- 
ethical conduct is common knowledge. 
This is to guard against petty inter- 
ference in the private life of a mem- 
ber. The committee should then discuss 
the problem among themselves in a 
fair and open-minded way. It should 
be remembered that many cases of 
unethical conduct are caused by 
emotional strain incident to teaching 


and can easily be corrected by sympa. 
thetic handling on the part of the com. 
mittee. 

If the case under discussion is con. 
sidered serious, one or more members 
of the committee might be delegated to 
discuss the matter with the member jn 
a quiet and unobtrusive manner, 
Should this fail the member might be 
invited to come before the committee 
for further discussion. The emphasis 
throughout is to help the individual 
member if at all possible. If the local 
committee cannot adjust the matter 
and thinks it important enough, it 
should be reported to the Ethics Com. 
mission of the PSEA for further con- 
sideration. It should be remembered 
that all this should be done slowly and 
with great care so that no injustice is 
done to a member. The watchword 
should be sympathy and understand- 
ing. 

Some hints for the Local Branch 
Ethics Committees: 

1. You must be resolute. Act ac- 

cording to your convictions. 

2. Be positive rather than negative. 

3. Continuous, constructive, con- 
crete emphasis upon ethical 
conduct will pay dividends. 

4. Sympathy and understanding 
should characterize all your 
efforts. 

5. Impress upon your colleagues 
that individual action is incum- 
bent upon us all. It is a matter 
of personal responsibility. 

6. Moral courage to do the right 
thing each by the other is 
necessary. 


~l 


Do something constructive all 

the time. 

8. Center attention on only one 
significant ethical action at a 
time. 

9. Do your work so objectively 
that your associates will not 
hesitate to come to you for 
help with their problems. 

10. Anything you do that will pro- 

mote better understanding 

among your colleagues will be 
of great importance to the 
cause of public education. 
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Cooperation 
All things are easy that are done willingly. 
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“EDUCATION OF TEACHERS” —rreme or warionAL CONFERENCE 


nvitED by the National Commis- 
[ion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the NEA, 400 
representatives of lay and professional 
organizations assembled on the campus 
of Bowling Green University in Ohio 
last July for a four-day conference on 
the comprehensive question, What 
Kind of Education is Needed for 


Teachers? 


Danger Signals 

Alleged and real weaknesses within 
the profession prompted the creation 
of the National Commission as well as 
the meeting at Bowling Green—the 
third annual conference of its kind. 
The convention was told that Septem- 
ber will find 500,000 more pupils and a 
shortage of 150,000 qualified teachers 
in America’s schools. From the sources 
of supply, only 20,000 new teachers 
will enter the service this fall with 
fewer than half of them having four 
years of college preparation. 

The fewness of men in the elementary 
schools is a deterrent to the enlistment 
of new recruits where they are so direly 
needed. High school teachers, who are 
more plentiful, will inevitably be 
squeezed into elementary school serv- 
ice for which they are not qualified. 

College courses which emphasize 
subject matter and neglect the study 
of people, it was declared, offer little 
attraction to prospective teachers of 
high caliber. Scant equipment, the sub- 
standard preparation of 55% of the 
teachers now in service, and the lack 
of solidarity of purpose within the 
profession are other factors which 
contribute to the concern for the 


. future of education on the part of the 


National Commission. 

These inherent circumstances dis- 
courage the constructive salary pro- 
gram now in progress, threaten pro- 
fessional standards already attained, 
and tend to weaken the total program 
of social and economic welfare in the 
nation. 


Purposes Outlined 

The meeting of these representative 
leaders was called to alert the profes- 
sion to these weaknesses and to its 
responsibility in correcting them. The 
conference endeavored to crystallize 
points of view and thinking with re- 
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gard to the content and character of 
teacher education, establish wholesome 
working relations, and blueprint a pro- 
gram for a higher degree of profes- 
sionalism among teachers. 


Plan of Attack 

While “the 400” at Bowling Green 
represented only one to every 300 
teachers in America—one to every 
90,000 pupils, and one to every 250,000 
voting adults—the plan of the con- 
ference encompassed the educational 
interests of the entire nation. The 
delegates were organized into 27 study 
groups within the framework of four 
sections. Each study group addressed 
its efforts in a series of meetings to- 
ward the solution of a score of topics 
within a specific field so that, all told, 
more than 400 aspects of the teacher- 
education program in America were 
studied. 


Results 

The results of these systematic 
labors may be summarized under the 
four sectional headings;. namely, ad- 
ministration, personnel, general educa- 
tion, and professional education. 

Proposals for the better administra- 
tion of teacher education were to screen 
candidates, accredit colleges uniformly, 
point toward $3,000 to $6,00Q salary 


range, study supply and demand by 
states, discontinue emergency certi- 
ficates, enlarge the training program, 
and emphasize guidance. 

Recommendations for the improve- 
ment of personnel service were to edu- 
cate the whole person, appraise the 
merits rather than proclaim the de- 
merits of the profession, maintain 
functional records, create circumstances 
conducive to happiness, establish a 
friendly and co-operative atmosphere 
in the training program, and recognize 
the fundamental importance of self- 
realization and growth in the educa- 
tion of the teacher. 

For the general education of teach- 
ers, the conference advocated five years 
of preparation for all, reciprocity. in 
certification by regions, comprehensive 
courses in the broad areas of learning, 
and flexible organization for a dynamic 
society and a growing profession. 

In their professional education, 
teachers must have a philosophy with 
a humanitarian core and the welfare 
of teachers must be recognized along 
with that of children. First-hand ex- 
rerience with children as well as partic- 
ipation in community life should be 
incorporated early in the training of 
teachers. College teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and_ teachers-in-service 
should join hands in bringing up new 





FRONT ROW—C. O. Williams, State College; Raymond H. Koch, Hershey; Thomas P. 
North, Bloomsburg; Mabel Studebaker, Erie; Mary Ann Pesognelli, Monongahela; N. Eugene 
Shoemaker, Red Lion; Mrs. Stanley Wengert, Harrisburg; Ben Elkins, Munhall. 


BACK ROW—I. L. de Francesco, Kutztown; Mrs. Thomas P. Baird, Indiana; Eugene P. 
Bertin, Harrisburg; Laverne Strong, Indiana; Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Pittsburgh; David C. 
Guhl, Connellsville; Mrs. Thomas P. North, Bloomsburg; Ralph B. Baird, Indiana; Jane 
Walker, Clairton; A. W. Vander Meer, State College; Stanley Wengert, Harrisburg. 
(Albert A. Owens, Philadelphia, and Richard T. Parsons, Lock Haven, attended the con- 
ference but were net present when the picture was taken.) 








teachers. Likewise, the closest possible 
co-operation should prevail between 
the public school, the state department, 
the teacher-training institutions, and 
the professional organizations. 


Pennsylvania’s Part 

Twenty-two Pennsylvanians—eight- 
een of them delegates—attended the 
conference at Bowling Green. C. O. 
Williams, State College, who is a mem- 
ber of the National Commission, served 
the conference as chairman of the 
section on student personnel in teacher 
education; Thomas P. North, Blooms- 
burg, Richard T. Parsons, Lock 
Haven, Laverne Strong, Indiana, and 
Stanley Wengert, Harrisburg, were 
others of the Pennsylvania delegation 
who served in official capacities at the 
meeting. 

Four members of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards were present; 
Raymond Koch of Hershey, Mary Ann 
Pesognelli of Monongahela, and Doctor 
North and Doctor Williams, already 
mentioned. 


Special Meetings 

Two special groups held meetings in 
connection with the conference. One 
of these was the State Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, which was greatly en- 
couraged by the increase in the number 
of state commissions from 11 to 30 
since last year. The other was the State 
School Officers and Directors of 
Teacher Education, which spent most 
of its time discussing reciprocity of 
certification, regional accrediting, and 
teacher supply and demand. 


Bucknell’s Conference 
On Guidance 

Counsellors, school administrators, 
and students from 18 counties attended 
a conference on guidance at Bucknell 
University in July. 

Under the direction of Frank G. 
Davis, who heads the University Guid- 
ance Workshop, the day’s events cen- 
tered around such practical issues as 
specialized guidance services, occupa- 
tional information for guidance work- 
ers, community counselling, resources 
available for guidance, the guidance 
viewpoint in the classroom, and the 
role of the teacher in guidance pro- 
gram. 

Leaders in the field who participated 
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included John F. Showalter, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; John H. Hughes, Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau; Stewart C. Hul- 
slander, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Earl E. Davis, Espy; Walter H. 
Sauvain and T. Bayard Beatty, Buck- 
nell University; and three representa- 


tives of the Pennsylvania State Em. 
ployment Service. 

Final session of the day’s program 
was a guidance clinic demonstration 
which portrayed realistically a pro. 
cedure in handling exceptional children 
in the public school. 
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The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School 
Employes’ Retirement Board has submitted the names of Juanita M. Downes, 
Cheltenham Township High School, and Chester B. Dissinger, Pike County, for 


the slate of nominees. 
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Juanita M. Downes of the faculty 
of Cheltenham Township High School, 
Elkins Park, is a graduate of Chester 
High School, of Swarthmore College, 
A.B., and of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, A.M. She has done graduate 
work at the University of Pennsylvania 
and at the University of Michigan. She 
spent one summer at the American 
Academy of Rome and one summer 
with the University Travel Bureau on 
the Vergilian Mediterranean Cruise. 

A life member of PSEA and NEA, 
Miss Downes has been active in the 
work of the PSEA Local Branch of 
her school district. She is also serving 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
on the legislative committee for Delta 
Kappa Gamma, and on the education 
committee for the Philadelphia branch, 
American Association of University 
Women. 

She has been at Cheltenham High 
School since 1918 and chairman of 
the Latin department since 1922. Dur- 
ing the past year she has worked with 
the editing committee for the new 
Latin syllabus being prepared by the 
secondary curriculum committee of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Miss Downes is serving her second 
term on the Retirement Board. 





CHESTER B. DIssINGER was graduated 
from the State Teachers College, 
Kutztown. The University of Pitts. 
burgh conferred on him the degree of 
B.S. and New York University the 
degree of M.A. He also studied at 
Syracuse University. In 1938 Hahne- 
mann Medical College presented him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws. 

Dr. Dissinger has been superinten- 
dent of Pike County schools since 1922. 
He served as a consultant to the Legis- 
lative Commission created in 1935 to 
investigate school costs and administra 
tive practices, and was chairman of 


the Committee on Elementary Educa- ° 


tion of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mission set up by the State Council of 
Education. 

For the PSEA he served as chair- 
man of the Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee in 1944 and as chairman of the 
Professional Planning Committee in 
1948, He was a member of the Execu- 
tive Council in 1943 and 1944 as 
president of the Department of Ad- 
ministration. 

He is a director of. the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milford where he is a 
member of the Board and has been 
chairman of the discount committee 
for 12 years. 
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PSEA Research 
Department Completes — 
Salary Study 


The Research Department of the 
PSEA, A. C. Moser, director, has com- 
pleted a study of the salaries of the 
teaching and administrative personnel 
in Pennsylvania public schools. The 
study was made at the request of the 
Executive Council. 

The purpose of the study was to in- 
dicate the increase in salaries from 
1946-47 to 1947-48, the actual salaries 
being paid to professional employes 
during 1947-48, and the effect of Act 
515 of the 1947 session of the General 
Assembly upon teachers’ salaries. 

Tables in the study show median 
increases in salaries and the data for 
these were secured from the applica- 
tions for appropriation from the 
school districts filed in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Copies of this study have been 
mailed to the Local Branches of the 
Association. 





Altoona to Entertain Student 
Government Leaders 

The Twelfth Annual Conference of 
the Pennsylvania Association of Stu- 
dent Participation in School Govern- 
ment will be held in the Altoona Senior 
Righ School, Friday and Saturday, 
October 22 and 23. Registration for the 
conference will begin at 3:30 on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and continue Friday 
morning, beginning at 8:30. 

Group meetings and discussion pe- 
riods feature the major portion of the 
program, with student leaders directing 
the meetings. Harry C. McKown of 
Gilson, Illinois, noted educator, author, 
and lecturer, will be the adult guest 
speaker. 

Paul T. Landis, Greensburg, presi- 
dent of the sponsors’ group, will direct 
the discussion periods for the faculty 
leaders. 

Local arrangements for the con- 
ference are being planned by Harold 
J. Pegg, principal of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School, and 
State director of the Association, to- 
gether with the faculty leaders—Ren- 
etta Heiss of the Altoona Senior High 
School, Martha McKerihan of the 
Keith Junior High, and Jerusha Myers 
of the Theodore Roosevelt Junior High. 
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» W. W. Lantz, superintendent of 
schools in Allegheny County for six 
years, retired on June 30. In an- 
nouncing his retirement Dr. Lantz 
said “I’ve reached the age for retire- 
ment and I plan to take a good long 
rest.” 

Dr. Lantz had two more years of his 
present term to serve. He had served 
as assistant county superintendent and 
as high school principal and supervis- 
ing principal in Turtle Creek. He be- 
gan teaching at Windber, Somerset 


County, in 1905. 


Mobilizing Classroom 
Teacher Force 


Northeastern Regional Conference 


Nearly 250 representative classroom 
teachers from eleven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia attended the North- 
eastern Regional Conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers in Harrisburg on April 16 and 17. 
Lena M. Porreca, the Northeastern re- 
gional director, served as chairman for 
the conference and her co-chairmen 
were Mrs. Audrey Graham of Pitts- 
burgh and Ben Elkins of Munhall. 

Throughout the conference, partici-~ 
pants presented constructive ideas for 
the improvement of educational serv- 
ices through the united efforts of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers working with the State education 
associations and local groups. Among 
the topics discussed by guest speakers 
and by classroom teacher leaders in 
symposiums and panels were federal 
aid, evaluation of professional per- 
formance, and classroom teacher or- 
ganization. 

The general theme for the conference 
was mobilizing the classroom teacher 
force to strengthen the moral fibre of 
the Nation. The Harrisburg Teachers 
Federation and the Pennsylvania State 


PADW Meets 
in Harrisburg 


November 5-6, 1948 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women will hold its annual 
convention November 5 and 6 at the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

Margaret C. Disert, dean of women, 
Wilson College, who is chairman of the 
program committee has announced 
that the theme for the two day session 
will center around The Report of the 
President's Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. 

At the general session, which opens 
the convention, on Friday morning, the 
keynote address will be given by 
Francis J. Brown, executive secretary 
of the Commission. At present Dr. 
Brown is in Paris with UNESCO set- 
ting up an International Conference on 
Higher Education. 

Friday afternoon meetings will take 
the form of discussion groups, each of 
which will consider some specific phase 
of the Report. At the general session 
on Saturday morning the chairman of 
each discussion group will present a 
summary of the group’s discussion 
with such recommendations as they 
may wish to make. 

Judge Dorothy Kenyon of New 
York City will address the Association 
at the formal dinner to be held Friday 
evening. Judge Kenyon, who has prac- 
ticed law since 1919 except for the year 
1939 when she served as Muiuicipal 
Court Judge of New York City, is a 
United States Delegate to the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women of the 
United Nations. She is an officer of the 
American Association of University 
Women and a member of the National 
Board of Directors of the YWCA. She 
is also very active in work connected 
with international relations and with 
many civic organizations of New York 
City. 

Definite information in regard to 
registration will be sent to each mem- 
ber through the fall Bulletin of the 


Association. 





Education Association were hosts for 
this regional conference. 

Other members on the Pennsylvania 
committee for the conference were 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Millard Gleim, 
Marjorie Heimberger, Arthur Nichol- 
son, Martha Trullinger, and Jane 
Walker. 
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SSOCIATION committees have con- 
A tinued to work on organization 
and teacher problems during the sum- 
mer months. Since the May issue went 
to press, many of these committees 
have met two or more times. 

In accordance with the mandate of 
the 1947 House of Delegates, we print 
the complete minutes of the meetings 
of the Executive Council and Com- 
mittee on Legislation. For the other 
committees, we present a brief digest 
of the action taken. Many of these 
committees have continuing programs, 
and progress reports comprise a part 
of each meeting. 


NO. IV 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The 1948. Executive Council of the 

PSEA met at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, May 1, at 9:42 a.m., DST with 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, President, pre- 
siding. 
Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Fred W. Hosler, 
Adam Brucher, Merrill C. Cassebaum, 
Robert E. Dawson, Ben Elkins, T. Rus- 
sell Frank, Catherine E. Geary, Paul 
H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, C. E. Hess, 
Harry L. Kriner, Clyde A. Lynch, 
George A. McCormick, Warren E. Mil- 
ler, J. Willard Newton, Eugene K. 
Robb, Carryl E. Stauffer. 

Absent but accounted for: Francis 
B. Haas. 


Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Direc- 


tor, sat with the Council. 


Minutes—Mr. Hess moved that the 
minutes of the April 3, 1948, meeting 
of the Executive Council be adopted as 
submitted. Seconded by Mr. Grim. Car- 
ried. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Shoe- 
maker said that he had attended three 
meetings during the past month and 
had noted signs of enthusiasm for and 
increasing activity in the PSEA. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Financial Report—The balances on 
hand as of April 23, 1948, were: Cur- 
rent Fund, $65,302.20, Welfare Re- 
serve Fund, $15,062. 
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We Ge Association Activities 


Overseas T eacher-Relief Fund—as of 
April 26, 1948, Pennsylvania has con- 
tributed $18,435.49 to this Fund. 


Equivalents and the State Council of 
Education—The Executive Secretary 
on April 16 appeared before the State 
Council of Education and presented 
the statement on equivalents developed 
by a committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil and approved by that body on Sep- 
tember 27, 1947. 

Mr. Dawson moved that the report 
be adopted. Seconded by Doctor 
Geary. Carried. 


Lecat ServicE—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a report of activities for the 
past month, and referred particularly 
to two visits to Hazle Township which 
concerned a budgetary problem. 

Mr. Adler reported on a legal prob- 
lem of Dorothy M. Howden of Steel- 
ton. It was the advice of Mr. Adler, 
based on numerous interviews, that 
the Association was neither morally 
nor technically responsible to give 
other than advisory assistance. 

Mr. Hess moved, Miss Haas sec- 
onded, that the advice of the attorney 
be accepted. Carried. 


MEMBERSHIP—PSEA membership as 
of April 24 was 52,477. Pennsylvania 
membership in NEA on April 26 was 
37,881. 


FEDERAL AID  LEGISLATION—Since 
S 472 has passed the Senate, the crit- 
ical situation is now in the House of 
Representatives. It is expected that 
either S 472 or the McCowen Bill, HR 
2953, will be reported for action. Mr. 
Moser, Mr. Hoke of Montgomery 
County, a constituent of Representative 
McConnell, and Mr. Calhoun from Mif- 
flin County, a constituent of Congress- 
man Simpson, spent April 11-13 in 
Washington, D. C. at the request of 
the NEA. During their visit they spent 
much time with the key individuals 
from Pennsylvania who are on the 
House Education Committee and the 
House Steering Committee. 


STaTE LecisLation—The Legislative 


Committee will meet May 22 and will 
consider in its agenda appropriate leg- 


islation in regard to the Hatfield De- 
cision and the program of legislative 
objectives as developed by the Retire- 
ment Problems Committee. 

Mr. Dawson moved, seconded by 
Mr. Newton, that the Committee on 
Legislation give consideration to the 
tenure rights of teachers affected by 
the consolidation of schools. Carried. 


Bupcet CoMMITTEE—Doctor Hosler, 
Chairman, presented the budget for 
1948-49 which estimated receipts of 
$239,330, expenditures of $239,040, 
and recommended the following: That 
subscriptions to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal be fixed at $3 for school 
board and miscellaneous members; that 
two new stenographers be employed at 
a beginning salary of $1560; that the 
title of the “assistant editor” be 
changed to “associate editor”; that the 
expenses of secretaries of the five de- 
partments be paid to the annual PSEA 
meeting; that two scholarships of $50 
each be provided to the Pennsylvania 
Conservation Laboratory; that a sub- 
committee of the Executive Council be 
appointed to study salary schedules of 
all staff members and to report recom- 
mendations to the Executive Council. 

Mr. Elkins moved, seconded by Mr. 
Dawson, the adoption of the budget 
and recommendations. Carried. 


NEA ReEcIonaL CLAssRooM TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE—Doctor Geary and Mr. 
Elkins reported briefly on the success 
of the meeting held April 16-17 in Har- 
risburg. Mr. Elkins presented a finan- 
cial statement which showed a deficit 
of $69.56. 

Mr. Dawson moved, seconded by Mr. 
Miller, that the deficit be paid. Carried. 

The President read a letter from 
Lena Porreca, regional director, ex- 
pressing appreciation of the coopera- 
tion of the Executive Council. 


STUDEBAKER CAMPAIGN—The letter 
announcing the candidacy of Mabel 
Studebaker for President of the NEA 
has been given nationwide distribution. 
Doctor Kriner moved, Doctor Robb 
seconded, that appreciation be ex- 
pressed to the persons responsible for 
developing the letter. Carried. 


SPECIAL RETIREMENT COMMITTEE— 
The report of a special committee ap- 
pointed by motion of the Executive 
Council, April 3, to consider the an- 
nuity of a retired teacher, which was 
lower than anticipated at the time of 
entrance to the system because of 
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changes in mortality tables in 1934 
and 1940, was given by Mr. Newton, 
chairman. This retired teacher ques- 
tions why her annuity should be re- 
duced by the adoption of these mor- 
tality tables, when, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, changes in the 
mortality tables made in 1946 may ap- 
ply only to school employes who were 
employed on or after September 1, 
1946, and may not apply to school em- 
ployes employed previous to that date. 

Mr. Newton said his committee had 
considered the legal aspects of the case, 
its relation to the retirement liberali- 
zation program now in process of for- 
mulation and to the legislative program 
of the Association. The committee had 
been given helpful information and ad- 
vice by Mr. Adler, attorney, and 
George A. Huggins, actuary, but had 
been unable to arrive at a decision and 
a recommendation. 

The Council recognized that the 
opinion of the Department of Justice 


in 1946 would result in financial bene- © 


fits to all present members of the sys- 
tem. It realized also that in application 
of the opinion many members of the 
Association are receiving and will re- 
ceive reduced annuities upon retire- 
ment because the two revisions of 
mortality tables are made applicable to 
those who became members prior to 
September, 1946. It desires to secure 
the best possible financial benefits for 
all its members under the Retirement 
System. 

As means in resolving this issue Mr. 
Adler suggested the following steps: 
1. A communication to the Chairman 
of the Retirement Board giving the 
facts in this case and requesting a fur- 
ther interpretation by the Attorney 
General on whether changes made in 
the mortality tables since the estab- 
lishment of the system may be made 
applicable to members who entered 
prior to the changes. 
2. In the event relief is not attained 
through this procedure, an effort be 
made to secure the desired result 
through legislation in the 1949 session. 
This legislation should take the form 
of an amendment to the Retirement Act 
providing for a further State annuity 
to compensate for the lesser annuity 
received because of a revision of the 
mortality tables after entrance into the 
system. 
3. In the event that such legislation 
could not be attained, a solution be 
sought in the courts. 
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Mr. Dawson moved, Doctor Kriner 
seconded, that the Executive Council 
accept the proposal of the attorney. 

The Executive Secretary read a letter 
from a group of superintendents in the 
northeastern part of the State request- 
ing the Executive Council to use to the 
fullest extent the financial, legal, and 
other resources to prosecute in the 
courts of the State the case of Miss 
O’Dea. 


The motion carried. 


MOoNnESSEN SITUATION—Mr. Newton re- 
ported on the findings of the Evaluat- 
ing Committee in Monessen, and in- 
quired if the Ethics Commission should 
return to Monessen to check the sit- 
uation. 

The Monessen Board is to give the 
teachers a hearing on May 6, and it was 
the sense of the meeting that the chair- 
man of the Ethics Commission should 
communicate with the teachers before 
that date. 


AupiIToR GENERAL’s Report—lIn re- 
sponse to an inquiry of Mr. Dawson 
the Executive Secretary stated that the 
Retirement Board was contacted with 
reference to a reply to the recommen- 
dations contained in the Auditor Gen- 
eral’s report on the Retirement System. 
The Retirement Board stated it could 
not at this time release a statement. 
Council discussed the desirability of 
having a comparative statement pre- 
pared showing the differences in the 


various retirement systems. 


Mr. Dawson suggested that the Re- 
tirement Problems Committee make 
such a comparison and that the pro- 
gram of the Retirement Problems Com- 
mittee be submitted by the chairman 
at the next meeting of Council. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES FOR FACUL- 
TIES AND STUDENTS IN TEACHER EDvu- 
CATION INSTITUTIONS—The president 
announced the following committee 
personnel: 
Convention District Member 
Central—Edgar S. Kiracofe, Ju- 
niata College, Huntingdon. 
Central-Western—Ralph _Heiges, 
Chairman, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana. 
Eastern—Russell B. Smith, Al- 
bright College, Reading. 
Midwestern—Clyde H. Lady, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 
Northeastern—Edna J. Hazen, 
State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg. 


Northwestern—F. B. Peters, Asst. 
Co. Supt., Crawford Co., !\'ead. 
ville. 

Southeastern—George R. Cress. 
man, State Teachers College, 
West Chester. 

Southern—Joseph Torchia, 1 «ach. 
er, Millersville. 

Western—Louise _Hetherin::ton, 
Teacher, Pittsburgh. 


At 12:35 the Executive Council re. 
cessed for luncheon and reconvened at 
1:40. Doctor Hosler did not attenc: the 
afternoon session. 


EASTERN CONVENTION District—A let- 
ter was presented from this District 
suggesting 

1. An exchange of minutes of the 
nine convention districts. By 
common consent this request will 
be presented at the next meeting 
of the Presidents of Convention 
Districts. 

2. The presentation of nominees for 

State office in the House of Dele- 
gates when nominations are 
made, nominations be made 
from the platform, and years of 
teaching and years of member- 
ship in PSEA be stated in each 
nominating speech. 
By common consent this sugges- 
tion will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elec- 
tions. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSERVATION EDUCA- 
TION LABORATORY SCHOLARSHIPS— 
This request for two scholarships of 


.$50 each has been provided for by the 


budget committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION CONSTITU- 
TION—This constitution was presented 
for the information of Council. 


CoraoPpoLtis LETTER—The Executive 
Secretary read an anonymous letter 
from seventeen Coraopolis teachers 
addressed to the chairman of the Ethics 
Commission. 

Mr. Stauffer moved, seconded by 
Miss Haas, that the letter be filed. Car- 
ried. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 2:00 p.m. on mo- 
tion of Mr. Grim the Executive Coun- 
cil adjourned. 
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THE PSEA BUDGET FOR 1948-49 








Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1948 
to 
Tune 30, 1949 
RECE(?TS: 

{. Membership Dues ......... $204,000.00 
i Advertiging .p.ccics cece vet 22,000.00 
III. Subscriptions to JourNaAL 3,000.00 
Me, BeUE uphiidss de cnse sees a 4,080.00 
V. Subscriptions to Education 

DU 6sids oak sa vdeeun 5,250.00 

. Interest and Dividends .... 250.00 

VII. Miscellaneous .....::......... 750.00 

TOTAL RECEIPTS $239,330.00 
EXPENDITURES: 

General Control .......... $ 29,230.00 

II. Personal Service (Salaries) 

Executive Secretary ...... 9,200.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec. and Director 
of Research .......... se 6,500.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Field Service 6,500.00 
Asst. Ex. Sec., Public Rela- 
ESS ROR CY ES ie 5,600.00 
Aaat: (Bt: See: 44.5. 7.32 5,400.00 
Associate Editor .......... 4,400.00 
Office Manager ........... > 500.00 
Se RES Ae re 000.00 
Stenographer ............. 3 *410.00 
Sh re oor 2,000.00 
Stenemeantiet (335 Sic oA. 2,160.00 
jE ae 2,000.00 
Stenographer (............ 1,750.00 
Stenographer ............. 1,560.09 
Stenographer ........ 1,560.00 
Addressograph Clerk -. 2,510.00 
a > Be ear a i ae 500.00 
III. Association Activities 
1. Pa. ScHoot JourNnaL . 48,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin .... 9,000.00 
3. National Meetings ..... 9,000.00 
4. State Meeting ........ 6,300.00 
5. "Committees: sce cass 14,775.00 
6. Special Services ...... 5,035.00 
7. Convention Districts 21,450.00 
8. Dues to Other Organiza- 
CE i cin tes oe cee we 300.00 
9. Local Branch Confer- 
GREER ses awias>e< were s 800.00 
10. NEA Conference of 
Classroom Teachers 200.00 
11. Conference of officers 
and representatives / or 
committee, to reactivate 
Classroom Teacher De- 
GR a oi ev rasicceis 1,000.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters .. 6,000.00 
V. Retirement for Association 
Sn oy ee ie Oe eee 2.400.00 
VI... Bimed@ Gharaet- i335 55). de52/.- 100.00 
VII. Social Security Taxes 1,000.00 
VIII. Attorney Service ......... 4,100.00 
IX. Legal Assistance .......... 300.00 
X. NEA War and Peace Fund 
Local Leaders Workshop, 
State College ........... 1,200.00 
Miscellaneous items ......: 199.24 
XI. Miscellaneous ............ 1,590.00 
ERA. )WWRESERAING sito eae ticks. + sethws 18.000.00 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES $239.040.00* 
SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at beginning of 
period, estimated ...... ..... $ 40.819.28 
Receipts, total for year, estimated. . 239.330.00 
Amount available for expenditures, 
CAMO f< ka his denne + ced nes $280,149.28 
Expenditures, total for 

year, estimated 

Current Fund ... $239,040.00 

N War and 

Peace Fund . 1,399.24 240,439.24 
Balance on hand at end of period, 
Catinpteds © ood. aioe el acts a lac’ $ 39,710.04 


* Does not include $1.399.24 budgeted from the 
NEA War and Peace Fund, which amount 
is included in present balance on hand. 


NO. V 
The 1948 Executive Council of the 
PSEA met at Headquarters, Harris- 
burg, June 12, with N. Eugene Shoe- 
maker, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Adam Brucher, 
Merrill C. Cassebaum, Robert E. Daw- 
son, Ben Elkins, T. Russell Frank, 
Catherine E. Geary, Paul H. Grim, 
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Anna Pike Haas, C. E. Hess, Harry L. 
Kriner, Clyde A. Lynch, George A. 
McCormick, Warren E. Miller, J. Wil- 
lard Newton, Eugene K. Robb, Carryl 
E. Stauffer. 

Absent but accounted for: Fred W. 
Hosler, Francis B. Haas. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 


rector, sat with the Council. 


Minutes—Doctor Robb moved that 
the minutes of the May 1, 1948, meet- 
ing of the Executive Council be ap- 
proved as submitted. Seconded by Mr. 
Dawson. Carried. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. 
Shoemaker said that during the past 
month he had attended three meetings 
of teachers, the national conference on 
citizenship, a conference on federal aid 
in Washington, D. C., and a regional 
conference of N.A.M. at Hershey. 

Mr. Shoemaker said that he had re- 
quested a sabbatical leave from the 
Red Lion School Board for a half year 
to have time free for travel and presi- 
dential activities for the PSEA. 

By common consent the Executive 
Council approved the request of Mr. 
Shoemaker for sabbatical leave for 
work of the Association. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RE- 
TIREMENT PROBLEMS—J. Maurice 
Strattan, chairman of the committee, 
presented a progress report and an 
outline of the program of liberalization 
with reference to retirement legislation 
and stated further that the figures be- 
ing prepared to finance such program 
were expected from the actuaries by 


June 28, 1948. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

—Financial Report—The balances on 
hand as of May 31, 1948, were: Cur- 
rent Fund, $54,585.62; Welfare Re- 
serve Fund, $15,062. 


Headquarters Service—A detailed 
statement was presented reporting thé 
activities of Headquarters Staff. The 
Executive Secretary stated that on June 
7, 1948, he had employed DeLoyce 
Strawhecker, a graduate of the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, as a 
stenographer, at $1,560 a year. 


Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund—As 
of May 31, 1948, Pennsylvania’s con- 
tributions totaled $18,924.11. 


Conference in Washington on 1950 
Census—The Executive Secretary at- 
tended at the request of the Census Bu- 
reau a conference in Washington on 


May 21 and 22. The Census Bureau is 
considering a proposal that teachers be 
largely responsible for the taking of 
the 1950 census. 

Cost of Pennsylvania School Journal 
—A detailed statement of the cost of 
printing the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for 1947-48 showed the cost of 
printers’ bills, half-tone cuts, postage, 
pictures, and art service to be $45,- 
317.60. Advertising receipts were $25,- 
644.35, making a net cost of $19,- 
673.25. 

Delegates to NEA _ Convention, 
Cleveland—A list of the delegates to 
the Cleveland Convention including al- 
ternate delegates to date and the elected 
delegates of the Western Convention 
District was presented. 


Mr. Hess moved the acceptance of 
the report of the Executive Secretary. 


Seconded by Mr. Brucher. Carried. 


LecaL Service—Mr. Adler, attorney, 
submitted a report of activities for the 
past month and referred particularly 
to the many inquiries he is receiving 
regarding the tenure rights of teachers 
in the merging of school districts. 


MEMBERSHIP—PSEA membership on 
May 31 totaled 51,277. The exact 
membership in the NEA on May 31 
has not been reported. 


StaTeE LecisLation—The Executive 
Council considered the minutes of the 
May 29 meeting of the Committee on 
Legislation which contained the follow- 
ing: “It was moved by Mr. Duronio 
that we recommend to the Executive 
Council that they give consideration 
to sending a communication to the 
State Council of Education stating that 
the equivalents recently adopted for 
vocational teachers were unsatisfac- 
tory. Seconded by Mr. Roberts. Car- 
ried.” 

Mr. Brucher moved that the Execu- 
tive Council approve and take actior 
on the motion of the Committee on 
Legislation. Seconded by Mr. Casse- 
baum. Carried. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser 
gave a detailed report on his activities 
in Washington, D. C., on June 3, 4, and 
5, in support of the NEA Federal aid 
bills. 

Following discussion Doctor Geary 
moved that Mr. Gayman, Mr. Moser, 
Mr. Shoemaker, and other members of 
Headquarters Staff be complimented 
for their magnificent work on federal 


aid. Seconded by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
BrRANCHES—Mr. Webster distributed 
the announcement for the third annual 
local branch leaders workshops, July 
29-30, 1948, at State College. He stated 
that the Local Branch Handbook and 
Ccunty Handbooks are now being re- 
vised and will be ready for distribution 


at the Workshop. 


CoMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS—Mr. 
Frank presented the minutes of the 
May 8 meeting of this Commission 
which contained the following: 

The Commission recommends to the 
Executive Council that it take the 
necessary steps so as to establish the 
Commission on a continuing basis 
along following lines: (1) Beginning 
in January, 1949, the president shall 
appoint five members for three years, 
five for two years, five for one year; 
thereafter, all members shall be ap- 
pointed for three-year terms. (2) Mem- 
bership on the Commission shall be 
representative of the various educa- 
tional levels and types of professional 
service. 

Mr. Cassebaum moved that the rec- 
ommendation be approved. Seconded 
by Mr. Elkins. Carried. 

In the discussion the Council clari- 
fied the activities of the Commission in 
that the Commission could not estab- 
lish policy and that any recommenda- 
tions must be submitted to the Execu- 
tive Council. 


CoMMITTEE ON REACTIVATING PSEA 
CLAssROOM TEACHER DEPARTMENTS 
—Mr. Elkins submitted the minutes of 
the May 8 meeting of this committee 
which contained the following: “It was 
moved by Mr. Elkins and seconded by 
Mr. Neely that there be formed a 
committee, to be known as a Co- 
ORDINATING COMMITTEE. This com- 
mittee shall be composed of the officers 
of the two departments, Elementary 
and Secondary, of the Classroom 
Teachers of the PSEA, the sectional 
presidents of the following sections— 
Secondary—Jr. and Sr. High School 
Subject Matter, Elementary—Rural 
School, Atypical Children, Kindergar- 
ten-Primary, Elementary Subject mat- 
ter and Supervisors and Directors of 
Elementary Instruction—and __repre- 
sentatives from each convention dis- 
trict. This committee shall act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the two departments; 
it shall function on a continuing basis; 
it shall advise on the program, philoso- 
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phy, and organization of the two de- 
partments of classroom teachers. 

“In the event that a convention dis- 
trict is already represented by an officer 
of a department or section, that con- 
vention district shall not elect a dupli- 
cate representative, or representatives, 
to this committee. 

“This committee shall effect its own 
organization at its first meeting. 

“The motion carried.” 

Doctor Geary took exception to the 
minutes stating that she was misquoted 
in the first paragraph of the discussion 
of the committee and that the word 
“unhappy” should be changed to “un- 
comfortable.” The discussion of the 
Committee, said Doctor Geary, cen- 
tered around the question of whether 
or not the supervisors and directors of 
elementary instruction were properly 
located within the present set-up of the 
Departments of the PSEA. 

Following discussion Mr. Cassebaum 
moved that the Executive Council favor 
the recommendation of the Reactivat- 
ing Committee and that the Executive 
Council finance meetings of this new 
Committee. Seconded by Mr. Brucher. 

On the viva voce vote the decision 
of the Council could not be determined. 
A roll call was requested by Mr. El- 
kins. 

The results of a roll call vote were: 
Yes—Brucher, Cassebaum, Dawson, 
Elkins, Geary, Miller, Newton, Stauf- 
fer; No—Frank, Grim, Haas, (Anna 
Pike), Hess, Kriner, Lynch, McCor- 
mick, Robb. 

Mr. Shoemaker on roll call stated he 
wished there might be further consid- 
eration of the question and voted in the 
negative. The motion was lost. 


A motion was made and seconded to 
reconsider. Motion carried. 

Doctor Lynch moved that action be 
postponed on the recommendation of 
the Reactivating Committee and that 
this item be placed on the agenda for 
the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. Seconded by Doctor Geary. 
Carried. 

At 12:45 the Executive Council re- 
cessed for luncheon and reconvened 


at 1:40. 


TRUSTEES OF THE PERMANENT FunpD— 
Mr. Cassebaum reported that the Trus- 
tees of the Permanent Fund met on 
Friday, May 28, and invested $12,000 
in government securities. The Trustees 
voted that the present regulation of the 


constitution be revised to authorize the 
Board of Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund of the Association to invest jn 
any securities that are considered legal 
for trust accounts in the Common. 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Hess moved that the report and 
recommendation be accepted. Seconded 


by Mr. Grim. Carried. 


COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ACTIVI. 
TIES IN TEACHER TRAINING INstTITU. 
TIONS—The minutes of the May 27 
meeting of this committee were pre. 
sented. 


CONFERENCE OF CONVENTION District 
PRESIDENTS—Mr. Shoemaker reported 
that the Convention District Presidents 
held a meeting on June 11 and made 
the following recommendation to the 
Executive Council: “That the fiscal 
year of the Convention Districts shall 
conform to the term of the President 
of the District.” 

Mr. Grim moved the acceptance of 
the recommendation of the Convention 
District Presidents. Seconded by Mr. 
Hess. Carried. 


NEA ConveENTION AT CLEVELAND—Mr. 
Hare, chairman of the subcommittee 
on the Studebaker Campaign, reported 
on the progress of securing items for 
distribution at the Convention, the 
placing of 100 Studebaker model cars 
in the various Headquarters, a social 
function, and other items pertaining to 
the mechanics of the Convention. 

Mr. Hare reported that of the $1000 
appropriated for this fiscal year, there 
is a balance of $575. He recommended 
that $2,500 be appropriated for the 
Studebaker Campaign, that John 
Hickey, Erie, be added to the commit- 
tee membership, and that 1000 badges 
be purchased. 

Mr. Grim moved that the recommen- 
dations of Mr. Hare be accepted. Sec- 
onded by Mr. Dawson. Carried. 

(At 1:45 p.m. Mr. Stauffer withdrew.) 

The Executive Secretary stated that 
to date no announcement has _ been 
made by the railroads concerning the 
proposed increase in rates. He said 
that if increased fares were effective 
prior to the Cleveland Convention the 
amount allotted by the Council for 
the Convention might be inadequate. 
The budget committee had figured on 
the payment to each delegate of first 
class railroad fare round trip, plus 
Pullman, and a per diem allowance 
of $9 for six days. 
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SraTE CONVENTION—The Executive 
Secretary presented information re 
time schedule, programs, speakers, ap- 
propriations, and payment of expenses. 

In securing speakers the Executive 
Secretary referred to the following as 
possible sources: Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, Commission on 
Equalization of Assessments, Sub- 
Committee on Retirement of the Joint 
State Government Commission, Com- 
mission on Higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, and members of 
the General Assembly. 


SaLary STupY—Mr. Moser presented 
the first step of the study of salary 
schedules which dealt with the median 
salary increases of 1947-48 over 1946- 
47 for members of the teaching and 
supervisory staff of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Moser hopes to have the complete study 
for early distribution. 

Mr. Newton moved that the Execu- 
tive Council express appreciation for 
this report. Seconded by Mr. Dawson. 
Carried. 


THEME FOR STATE CONVENTION—Mr. 
Shoemaker requested that members 
consider a theme for the 1948 State 
Convention and suggested “Building 
Better Citizens” or “Building Better 
Citizenship” as possibilities. 


UNFINISHED Bustness—Mr. Dawson 
tead two letters which the Executive 
Secretary at the direction of the Execu- 
tive Council addressed to Francis B. 
Haas as Chairman of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board. These 
letters were re (1) recommendations 
of the Auditor General following his au- 
dit of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, and (2) the Kathe- 
rine O’Dea case. 


New Business— 

Northwestern Convention District 
regarding subscription to Education 
Bulletin—Mr. Miller presented a mo- 
tion passed by the Local Branch Presi- 
dents of the Northwestern Convention 
District on May 12 which recom- 
mended that the Education Bulletin 
be included with the Pennsylvania 
School Journal in the membership dues. 

Mr. Cassebaum moved that this rec- 
ommendation be referred to the editor 
and assistant editor. who after consul- 
lation with the budget committee could 
make a recommendation to the Execu- 
tive Council. Seconded by Mr. Miller. 
Carried. 


Member of Commission on Profes- 
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sional Ethics—Mr. Shoemaker an- 
nounced that he had reappointed Flor- 
ence M. Teagarden, Pittsburgh, as a 
member of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics for a four-year term, ex- 
piring July 1, 1952. 
ComMunicaTions—The Executive Sec- 
retary presented a letter from Edgar C. 
Perry, secretary of the District Super- 
intendents of Pennsylvania, concerning 
the bookkeeping and accounting prac- 
tices of the Retirement Board. 

The President read a letter from 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny 
County, expressing appreciation for the 
cooperation and support of the PSEA 
in connection with the recent North- 
eastern Regional Conference of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers held in Harrisburg. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 2:35 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Elkins, seconded by Mr. 
Grim, the Executive Council adjourned 
to meet at the call of the President. 


NO. VI 
The Executive Council of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
met at the call of the President, N. Eu- 
gene Shoemaker, in the foyer of the 
Nittany Lion Inn, State College, July 
30, at 9:00 a.m. 


Roti CaLtt—Members present were N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, Adam Brucher, 
Robert E. Dawson, Ben Elkins, T. 
Russell Frank, Catherine E. Geary, 
Paul H. Grim, Anna Pike Haas, C. E. 
Hess, Harry L. Kriner, Clyde A. 
Lynch, George A. McCormick, J. Wil- 
lard Newton, Eugene K. Robb, Carryl 
E. Stauffer. 

Absent: Fred W. Hosler, Francis B. 
Haas, Merrill C. Cassebaum, Warren E. 
Miller, Mabel Studebaker. 


REsoLuTion—Doctor KELLEY—On 
motion of Doctor Kriner, seconded by 
Mr. Hess, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution with reference to the death of 
James Herbert Kelley. (See page 16.) 


SaLary Stupy—RMr. Moser presented 
briefly the salary study which was 
made upon request of the 1947 Execu- 
tive Council. It was moved by Mr. 
Brucher, seconded by Mr. Dawson, that 
the study be sent to the Presidents of 
Local Branches. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Hess, seconded 
by Mr. Grim, that a vote of thanks be 
extended to Mr. Moser and his assist- 
amts for the preparation of these re- 
ports. Motion carried. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE RETIRE- 
MENT COMMITTEE—Mr. Strattan, chair- 
man of the Retirement Committee, pre- 
sented a preliminary report of the rec- 
ommendations of the committee to 
date. It was moved by Doctor Kriner, 
seconded by Doctor Geary, that the 
Council express confidence in the work 
of the committee and approve the re- 
port as thus far developed for presen- 
tation and discussion to the member- 
ship. Motion carried. 


ADJOURNMENT—Mr. Shoemaker an- 
nounced September 11 as the date for 
the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. 

The Council adjourned on motion of 
Mr. Newton, seconded by Mr. Elkins 
at 9:50 a.m.—H. E. Gayman, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


LEGISLATIVE 
The 1948 Legislative Committee of 
the PSEA met at Headquarters, Har- 
risburg, May 29, with Paul S. Christ- 
man, Chairman, presiding. 


Roti CaLtt—Those present were Paul 
S. Christman, Cathleen M. Champlin, 
John Duronio, M. Isabel Epley, H. E. 
Gayman, William E. Griffith, John M. 
Lumley, Ellis W. Roberts, G. Baker 
Thompson. 

Absent but accounted for: Lee E. 
Corter, C. Herman Grose, C. O. Wil- 


liams.. 


MinuTes—Miss Champlin moved that 
the minutes of the March 13, 1948, 
meeting be approved as printed in the 
Journal. Seconded by Mr. Griffith. 


Carried. 


Reports FRoM THE FiELD—Commit- 
tee members reported as follows on is- 
sues which were being discussed in the 
field: The rights of teachers in the 
creation of joint and consolidated 
schools; need for reopening the re- 
tirement system to permit a limited 
number to reenter and pay back con- 
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tributions; the interpretation of equiv- 
alents; retirement; salaries; tenure; re- 
imbursement; amendment to the State 
Constitution authorizing election of the 
State Superintendent by the State 
Council; greater security for superin- 
tendents; tenure for faculties of State 
Teachers Colleges; additional compen- 
sation for attending institute. 


CommunicaTions—The Executive Sec- 
retary informed the members of the 
Committee. that the Executive Council 
at its meeting on May 1, on motion of 
Mr. Dawson, seconded by Mr. Newton, 
asked that the Committee on Legisla- 
tion give consideration to the tenure 
rights of teachers affected by the con- 
solidation of schools. It was moved by 
Mr. Roberts, seconded by Mr. Duronio, 
and carried that legislation be pre- 
pared by the PSEA Attorney to 
strengthen the law as now written. _ 

A communication was presented 
from Lewis N. Snyder, supervising 
principal, _Sellersville-Perkasie, in 
which he commented on the loss of vo- 
cational appropriations in joint high 
schools. 


RETIREMENT LIBERALIZATION Cost 
SurveY—Following a report of the 
status of the activities of this commit- 
tee, it was moved by Miss Champlin, 
seconded by Mr. Roberts, and carried 
that the Retirement Committee be 
asked to find the answer to the cost of 
modifying the system to permit retire- 
ment after 30 years of service at half 
salary. 


HaTFIELD Decision—Mr. Thompson 
reported that a committee representing 
the secondary principals of the PSEA, 
the PIAA, the DPI, and the School Di- 
rectors had met and after discussion 
had agreed on six points on which 
legislation should be drawn. He stated 
that these six points had been given to 
the Attorneys of the PIAA, the PSEA, 
and the School Directors Association, 
who were preparing legislation. 

It was moved by Mr. Lumley that we 
accept with appreciation the report of 
Mr. Thompson and that he as chair- 
man be instructed to proceed with his 
proposed activities. Seconded by Miss 
Champlin. Carried. 


REPORT OF SALARY STupy 1946-47 and 
1947-48—Mr. Moser presented pre- 
liminary findings on the salary study 
which he has in progress to determine 
the advances that have been made in 
salaries because of Act 515. After the 
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study is concluded the findings will be 
made available to members. 


SALARY LEGISLATION .1949 GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY—The committee discussed 
the form which salary legislation in 
1949 should take. Mr. Duronio pro- 
posed that it should (1) take care of 
experience; (2) of those near retire- 
ment; (3) and provide increases tem- 
porarily to offset the cost of living. 

Mr. Roberts raised a question as to 
the desirability of combining tax meas- 
ures with salary proposals. 

Mr. Lumley felt that the employment 
of teachers on emergency certificates 
should be further discouraged by in- 
creasing the salary required to be paid 
but not removing the penalty. 

Miss Epley pointed out that there 
must be coordination of subsidies and 
salaries with the whole tax practice. 

Mr. Lumley raised the question 
whether an effort should be made to 
have a single salary schedule for teach- 
ers regardless of preparation. 

Chairman Christman called on Mr. 
Shoemaker, President, who sat with the 
Committee, for comments. 

Mr. Shoemaker stated he felt it 
would be wise for a committee of this 
kind to sit down with a committee of 
school directors in an effort to reach 
agreement on salaries, subsidies, and 
other problems in which there was 
common interest. After discussion it 
was moved by Mr. Lumley, seconded 
by Miss Epley, and carried, that the 
officers of the PSEA arrange for a 
meeting with the officers of the School 
Directors Association for a discussion 
of common problems. 

Miss Champlin pointed out that Act 
481, which authorized a broad pro- 
gram of local taxation, had resulted in 
a number of court cases. It was agreed 
that information be secured from the 
Tax Committee of the NEA and from 
State Commission, etc. on new taxes 
that were being levied to support 
schools. 


IrEMs PRoposeD FOR DISCUSSION AT 
Last MEETINGC—(a) Equivalents of 
formal academic training—It was 
moved by Mr. Duronio that we recom- 
mend to the Executive Council that 
they give consideration to sending a 
communication to the State Council of 
Education stating that the equivalents 
recently adopted for vocational teach- 
ers were unsatisfactory. Seconded by 
Mr. Roberts. Carried. 

(b) Amendment to Act 515—Mr. 


Christman read a communicatio:: from 
a psychologist in McKees Rocks, re. 
questing a mandated salary sciedule 
for school psychologists similar t» that 
for assistant county superintenderts, 


It was suggested that Lewis N, 
Snyder be invited to the next meeting 
to present and discuss the probl:m of 
reimbursement for vocational educa. 
tion in joint schools as provided in 
Act 515. 

(c) County Units as proposed by 
County Superintendents—Action was 
deferred until after a meeting of the 
Advisory Council on County and Dis. 
trict Superintendents. 

(d) Increased subsidies for school 
districts—Mr. Lumley said that along 
with the change in the rate of assess. 
ment will come changes in reimburse. 
ment. He recommended that considera. 
tior. be given to a reduction in the 
number of pupils per unit as a means 
of improving school opportunity on 
the local level. 

(e) Improved State school adminis- 
tration—Mr. Thompson reported that a 
number of groups were interested in 
changes in our constitution to improve 
State school administration including 
the election of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction by the State 
Council of Education. 


THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL—Mr. 
Christman reported that several re- 
gional meetings are being held to pre- 
pare suggestions for this legislation. 


RELATIONSHIP OF STATE AID TO 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND CONSOLIDATION 
Demanps—Mr. Lumley pointed out 
that in many instances one of the handi- 
caps in consolidation and joint schools 
was the lack of funds due to low as- 
sessments and the 7% limitation in 
the constitution. He suggested that a 
practical solution would be legislation 
providing that the State share in build- 
ing costs on the basis of the standard 
reimbursement fraction. Mr. Lumley 
was designated a committee of one to 
keep the Committee informed. 


Next MEETING—It was moved by Mr. 
Thompson, seconded by Mr. Griffith, 
and carried, that the next meeting be 
held at the call of the chairman. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 5:22 p.m. it was 
moved by Mr. Griffith, seconded by Mr. 
Thompson, and carried, that the com- 
mittee adjourn in due form and har- 
mony.—H. E. GayMaN, Secretary. 
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LOCAL BRANCH 


The Committee on Local Branches; 
y. A. Champa, chairman, Bradford, 
met in Harrisburg on April 16 and 17 
and again on June 4 and 5. Work of the 
Committee at these two meetings was 


devoted to plans for the 1948 Local. 


Branch Leaders’ Workshop and a re- 
yision of the Local Branch handbook. 
—R. C. WEBSTER, Secretary. 





PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS 


The Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions met at Headquarters on May 27 
at the call of Ralph E. Heiges, chair- 
man, Indiana. The chairman stated 
the purpose of the Committee was to 
study professional activities in teacher 
education institutions and to consider 
a plan for furthering such activities. 

The Committee considered a four- 
point program to promote Future 
Teachers of America chapters in the 
State. It was suggested that sectional 
meetings of FTA Chapters be held in 
the convention districts and that these 
chapters be represented at the State 
Convention at Harrisburg.—JosEPH 
TORCHIA, Secretary. 





PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

A meeting of the Commission on 
Professional Ethics was held at PSEA 
Headquarters on June 21. G. A. Eich- 
ler, chairman, Northampton, reviewed 
with the Commission situations in 
Monessen and Coraopolis. Plans for 
revision of the PSEA Code of Ethics 
were formulated and returns on a ques- 
tionnaire on professional ethics were 
studied. 


The Commission will meet again on 
August 23.—Grace I. KAUFFMAN, Sec- 
Tetary. 


PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEE 

Under the leadership of the chair- 
man, C. B. Dissinger, Milford, the 
Professional Planning Committee met 
at PSEA Headquarters on April 30. At 
this time the guiding principles listed 
in the minutes of the March 5 meeting 
were reviewed, and the Committee 
agreed on the procedure which fol- 
lowed in the reports which had been 
assigned to individual members of the 
Committee. 
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Committee members made progress 
reports on their respective assignments. 
(For this list see page 354 of the May 
issue. ) 

The Committee was joined by Doc- 
tor Joseph B. Wolffe and Doctor Wil- 
liam Mueller of Philadelphia for a 
discussion on the health and physical 
education program for the schools. 

At meetings of the Committee on 
June 18 and on June 19, further prog- 
ress reports on assignments were made. 
Mimeographed copies of the reports 
were studied by the Committee at a 
meeting held at State College on July 
29 during the annual Superintendents’ 
Conference. 


Eucene P. Bertin, Acting Secretary. 





RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 


The second meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Retirement Problems, J. Maurice 
Strattan, chairman, West Reading, was 
held on April 9 and 10. Senator Wade, 
chairman, and Dr. Wueller, secretary 
of the subcommittee on retirement of 
the Joint State Government Commis- 
sion, met with the Committee on April 
9; and George Huggins, Philadelphia, 
the actuary employed by PSEA, met 
with the Committee on April 10. 

Senator Wade and Dr. Wueller made 
available to the members of the Com- 
mittee a preliminary report on the three 
retirement systems sponsored by the 
State. Mr. Huggins and the Committee 
considered the outline for basic 
changes in the retirement action and 
for the financing of this proposed lib- 
eralization program. 

At its third and fourth meetings, 
held on June 28 and July 13, Mr. 
Huggins presented studies on the re- 
tirement system which had been re- 
quested at previous meetings of the 
Committee. Study and discussion of 
these reports resulted in the recom- 
mendations which the Committee is 
presenting in an article printed in this 
issue.—W. A. Doane, Secretary. 





TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The newly appointed Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards met first on April 17 and 
again on May 8. Thomas P. North of 
Bloomsburg is serving as chairman of 
this Commission. 

Tentatively, the Commission set as 
its task the following: 


1. To act as the voice of the or- 
ganized teaching profession in Penn- 
sylvania in the matter of recruitment, 
selection, preparation, certification, 
and advancement of professional 
standards including standards for in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers. 


2. To co-operate with the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards and all agen- 
cies in Pennsylvania interested in the 
preparation of teachers. 


3. To act as coordinator for all 
agencies now engaged in or interested 
in the preparation of teachers and the 
standards of the profession. 


Program of Action—The Commis- 
sion set as its immediate objective the 
stimulation and encouragement of a 
state-wide program of recruitment and 
selection of elementary teachers. Other 
objectives were to publicize the need 
for more adequate elementary school 
facilities and to institute a program 
for the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion institutions and of in-service 
teachers. 

It was decided to formulate a letter 
to be addressed to County and District 
Superintendents, presidents of colleges 
preparing teachers, and presidents of 
Local Branches directing their atten- 
tion to the shortage of teachers for the 
elementary schools, to regulations 
which permit arrangements between 
school districts and colleges preparing 
teachers, for seniors to complete par- 
tially their student teaching require- 
ments while in the employ of the school 
district, and to the desirability of 
maintaining present certification regu- 
lations. At its meeting on May 8, the 
Commission considered this proposed 
letter and accepted it following certain 
changes. 


Continuing Basis for Committee— 
The Commission recommends to the 
Executive Council that it establish the 
Commission with the membership on a 
continuing basis as follows: 


1. Beginning in January, 1949, the 
president shall appoint five members 
for three years, five for two years, five 
for one year; and thereafter, all mem- 
bers shall be appointed for three-year 
terms. 

2. Membership on the Commission 
shall be representative of the various 
educational levels and types of profes- 
sional service. 
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Workshop—The Commission decided 
to set up a workshop in October or 
November to put into action some of 
the outstanding thoughts of the Bowl- 
ing Green Conference in connection 
with the preparation of the pre-service 
education of teachers. The chairman 
was empowered to appoint a committee 
to make preliminary arrangements for 
such a workshop.—C. G. ENTERLINE, 
Acting Secretary. 





TEACHER WELFARE 


In the absence of Chairman Edwin 
C. Broome, Philadelphia, Walter R. 
Douthett of Darby presided at the 
meeting of the Committee on Teacher 
Welfare on April 24. 


Welfare Beneficiaries—The __ total 
number of beneficiaries on April 24 
was 62 and total monthly allowances, 


$1291.96. 


Consideration of Cases—The Com- 
mittee considered 21 cases and recom- 
mended assistance of one type or an- 
other in 5 cases. Study will be contin- 
ued on a number of the other applica- 
tions for aid. 


Proposed Budget—The Welfare Com- 
mittee requested the Executive Council 
fer an appropriation of $18,000 to 
carry on its work.—A. CLAIR Moser, 
Secretary. 





PRESIDENTS OF CONVENTION 
DISTRICTS 


At a meeting of the Presidents of 
Convention Districts in Harrisburg, 
June 11, it was voted that convention 
districts operate on a budget which 
should be in accordance with district 
constitutions and State Association 
practices. 

At a meeting held in State College 
on July 30, the presidents discussed the 
revisions of convention district consti- 
tutions and the development of a spe- 
cific program of activities. 
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1948 PSEA Committees 


President N. Eugene Shoemaker has 
announced the following committees in 
addition to those listed in the March 
issue, pages 269 and 271, and in min- 
utes of the Executive Council. 


Local Branch 
Term expires December 1, 1949 
Central—V. A. Champa, Chairman, 
Bradford 
Central-Western—Arthur F. Ni- 
cholson, Indiana 
Northeastern—Ruth Krapf, Hazleton 
Northwestern—D. V. Skala, Law- 


rence Park 
Southeastern—Anna Pike Haas, 
Philadelphia 
Western—Mrs. Grace H. Clyde, 


Cano.usburg 


Term expires December 1, 1948 


Eastern—Paul W. Goulding, Naza- 
reth 

Midwestern—Herbert 
bach, Aliquippa 

Southern—Robert A. Nichols, Leba- 


non 


P.  Lauter- 


Reactivating PSEA Classroom 
Teacher Departments 


Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Chairman, 
Pittsburgh 

Mary Blackburn, Stahlstown 

John E. Dugan, Jenkintown 

Ben Elkins, Munhall 

Catherine E. Geary, Chester 

Grace I. Kauffman, Norristown 

John E. Neely, Darby 

Iva May VanScoyoc, Bloomsburg 

Cynthia E. Welder, Chester 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Raymond H. Amalong, Greenville 

Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 

Rosana Eckman, Kane 

Clarence G. Enterline, Reading 

Arthur W. Ferguson, York 

T. Russell Frank, Willow Grove 

H. C. Gillespie, Erie 

C. N. Hanner, Kittanning 

Henry Klonower, Harrisburg 

Raymond H. Koch, Hershey 

Thomas P. North, Chairman, 
Bloomsburg 

Mary Ann Pesognelli, Mononga- 
hela 

Carl E. Seifert, Harrisburg 

C. O. Williams, State College 


Legal Tuterest 


THE JOINT SCHOOL DISTRICT OF MONT. 
ROSE BOROUGH AND BRIDGEWATER TOWn. 
SHIP AND THE MONTROSE BOROUGH 
SCHOOL DISTRICT vs. 

FRANK CHILLETTI 


In the Court of Common Pleas of Susquchanng 
County 
No. 20 April Term, 1948 
Opinion Filed: June 2, 1948 


Facts: Chilletti had been employed 
by Montrose Borough school distriet 
as a teacher of physical education for 
many years. On June 11, 1947, Mont. 
rose and Bridgewater school boards 
formed a joint school district for the 
operation of a high school. On July 
17, 1947, the joint board hired a staff 
of necessary professional employes, 
Chilletti was not employed. No ‘notice 
of any kind was given him before ter- 
minating his contract. 


QuEsTION: Where two school dis- 
tricts consolidate to form a joint high 
school are the contracts of each dis- 
trict with professional employes ter- 
minated at the time of the consolida- 
tion? 

ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: Judge Little referred to 
the decision of our Supreme Court in 
the case of Walker’s Appeal, 332 Pa. 
488, in which it was held that the con- 
tracts of professional employes of the 
joining districts terminated by opera- 
tion of law when the employing dis- 
trict joined in a consolidation. It was 
noted that Walker’s Appeal, supra, 
was decided under the original Teach- 
ers’ Tenure Act of 1937 prior to its 
amendment by the Act of 1939, P. L. 
482. 


The Court concluded with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“We have not been unmindful of the 
fact that the Act of 1911 provides that 
all professional employes must be 
elected by a majority of each board 
which consolidated; nor of the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court which clearly 
defined the status of professional em- 
ployes under the Act of 1937 when 
consolidation is completed but these 
provisions of the Act of 1911 and the 
law pronounced in Walker’s Appeal 
are superseded by the Legislature in 
the Act of 1939 which provides what 
now the Supreme Court has said must 
be followed before the suspension may 
be legally completed. 

“It was the duty of the Montrose 
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Bridgewater consolidated school to 
proceed to elect from the qualified pro- 
fessional employes of both districts the 
necessary number of professional em- 
ployes if possible and suspend those 
rendered unnecessary by reason of the 
consolidation in compliance with the 
terms of the Act of 1939, P. L. 482. 
There is no provision requiring that 
all of the teachers be hired as contended 
by Plaintiff. 

“Situations may arise by reason of 
the establishment of new departments, 
or courses, necessary dismissals or sus- 
pensions, when it may be impracticable 
or impossible to elect from the com- 
bined staffs of the schools presently 
joining, but under clear terms of the 
Act of 1939 the existing staffs must 
first be legally exhausted.” 


Note: In the April, 1948, issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(page 308), the issue raised in the 
Chilletti Case, supra, was discussed in 
The Question Box. A contrary con- 
clusion was suggested notwithstanding 
the amendment of 1939. The Chilletti 
Case is the first judicial construction of 
the Act of 1939, assuring teachers 
seniority rights and continued tenure 
status upon the formation of joint 
schools. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
In re: Religious Education in the Public Schools 
Formal Opinion No. 584 Dated: July 23, 1948 
An exhaustive opinion dealing with re- 
ligious education in our public schools 
was rendered, pursuant to an inquiry 
by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. A review of the situation 
was pertinent due to the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of People of 
State of Illinois ex rel. McCollum vs. 
Board of Education of School District 
No. 71, Champaign County, Illinois, 
et al, 333US203. 


The opinion is summarized as fol- 
lows: 


I. Religious instruction may not be 
given to public school pupils in public 
school buildings during a time when 
the public schools are in regular ses- 
sions. 

II. Public school buildings may not 
be used for religious instruction or re- 
ligious services by any one, or by 
groups of individuals, including pub- 
lic school pupils, when the schools are 
not in session. 
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III. The reading of the Holy Bible 
without comment by a teacher of the 
public school system in compliance 
with the Act of May 20, 1913, P. L. 
226, is not the type of religious exer- 
cise or sectarian service which comes 
within the prohibition of our Constitu- 
tion. 


IV. Released time programs should 
be permitted to continue unless (1) 
the plan adopted is substantially simi- 
lar to that involved in the Champaign 
Case; or (2) the plan conflicts with the 
principles expressed in our answers 
to questions I or II; or (3) you are 
advised that the plan is in violation of 
the State or Federal Constitutions. 

V. School directors may not close 
regular sessions at an earlier hour on 
certain days of the week in order to 
permit a dismissed time program. 

VI. The public schools may include 
in their curricula a study of the devel- 
opment of religion or church history 
as a part of a general course conducted 
by a public school teacher taught ob- 
jectively and not for the purpose of 
propagating particular religious doc- 
trines or beliefs. 


APPEAL OF BEATRICE WOOD 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 68 Filed April 12, 1948 


Facts: Beatrice Wood was a pro- 
fessional employe of Tinicum Town- 
ship, Delaware County. On November 
28, 1947, the school board sent the 
teacher a written notice to the effect 
that her contract was terminated and 
that she was dismissed as a professional 
employe. On December 16, 1947, a 
hearing was accorded her, at which 
hearing she was charged with persistent 
negligence and wilful violation of the 
school laws arising out of the admin- 
istering of corporal punishment to 
pupils on two occasions. At the hearing 
it was testified that on March 6, 1946, 
the teacher had slapped one pupil and 
on October 27, 1947, she had struck 
another. On May 7, 1936, the board of 
directors had adopted a resolution that 
the supervising principal should noti- 
fy all teachers that corporal punish- 
ment would not be permitted in the 
district. On March 8, 1946, after the 
first incident, the principal, with the 
approval of the board, established a 
set of rules, copies of which were sent 
to all teachers under the principal’s su- 
pervision. It was not shown, however, 


that these rules were ever officially 
adopted by the board but the teacher 
was informed of them. There is no evi- 
dence that the teacher ever received any 
official notice of the resolution adopted 
by the board on May 7, 1936, which 
was prior to her time of employment 
by the district. 


Question: Is a teacher bound by the 
regulations of the board of which she 
has had no notice? 


No. 


QuEsTION: Does a single violation of 
the regulations of the board constitute 
wilful and persistent negligence? 


No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out that the 
teacher had received no official notice 
of any motion or resolution of the 
board pertaining to corporal punish- 
ment prior to March 8, 1946. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the rules govern- 
ing discipline in the school, submitted 
on the latter date, were not officially 
adopted by the board. In the absence 
of positive proof of knowledge on the 
part of the teacher as to the existence 
of board rules in effect prior to 
March 6, 1946, the date when the 
teacher first struck a pupil, testimony 
concerning the incident was not ma- 
terial. There was no evidence in the 
case that the punishment inflicted was 
unreasonable, nor does it appear that 
the parents of either pupil complained. 
The teacher, therefore, is charged with 
persistent negligence on the basis of a 
single offense committed October 27, 
1947. The Superintendent pointed out 
that under the decision in Sinton’s 
Case, 151 Pa. Super. Ct. 543 it was 
held that “ ‘Persistent’ means contin- 
uing or constant and ‘wilful’ obviously 
suggests the presence of intention, and 
at least some power of choice.” Evi- 
dence of a single instance of violation 
of a regulation does not constitute per- 
sistent negligence. 


ANSWER: 


ANSWER: 


The Superintendent further pointed 
out that the notice originally sent to 
the teacher indicated that her contract 
was terminated and that she was dis- 
missed. This procedure was not in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Teachers’ Tenure Act in that it termi- 
nated her contract prior to the hearing 
before the board. The dismissal ac- 
tion, if warranted, must occur after the 
hearing has been held. Swink’s Case, 
132 Pa. Super. Ct. 96. 
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APPEAL OF MARGARET THOMAS 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 69 Filed April 29, 1948 

Facts: Margaret Thomas was an ele- 
mentary teacher employed by the Exe- 
ter Borough school district for seven- 
teen years. On June 21, 1947, she sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the board, in 
writing, a letter requesting a leave of 
absence for one semester, beginning 
September 2, 1947. She specifically 
stated she did not desire a sabbatical 
leave. Accompanying the letter was a 
statement from her physician indicat- 
ing that, for reasons of health, he ad- 
vised her to take an extended leave. 
On August 18, 1947, the board advised 
her by letter that her request was de- 
ferred and that she was expected to re- 
port for duty September 2, 1947. Mar- 
garet Thomas then addressed another 
letter to the board, dated August 27, 
1947, giving her address as Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, indicating that upon 
a physician’s advice in that city she 
would be unable to return for the next 
few months. On September 4, 1947, 
the board advised her by mail that they 
felt her physical condition should be 
passed upon by two physicians ap- 
pointed by the board and that such an 
examination would be conducted in At- 
lantic City: within five days of a date 
fixed by her. She replied that when her 
doctor advised her it was safe to travel 
she would be glad to be examined. The 
board then sent her another letter ad- 
vising her that representatives of the 
board would be in Atlantic City on Oc- 
tober 9, 1947, accompanied by two 
physicians to make the examination. 
She was requested to furnish her ad- 
dress so that she might be interviewed. 
On October 12, 1947, the board deter- 
mined that charges should be preferred, 
copies of which were forwarded to At- 
lantic City and returned unclaimed. On 
November 10, 1947, subsequent to the 
date scheduled for the hearing, the 
board made and adopted a resolution 
terminating her contract in sixty days. 
Copies were sent both to the teacher’s 
Atlantic City address and her home ad- 
dress. On December 11, 1947, Mar- 
garet Thomas notified the board she 
would like a hearing, pursuant to which 
the same was held January 23, 1948. 
At the hearing the Supervising Princi- 
pal testified that the teacher had been 
absent without excuse on many other 
occasions. Following this hearing the 
board dismissed her. 
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Question: In the absence of satis- 
factory proof of inability to teach be- 
cause of ill health, does failure to re- 
port for duty constitute persistent negli- 
gence? 


Yes. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction relied on several Su- 
perior Court cases which held that a 
board of school directors has the right 
to refuse a request for a leave of ab- 
sence not under the Sabbatical Leave 
Act. After a board of school directors 
has refused to grant a request for a 
leave of absence the teacher is then 
placed in a position of being required 
to submit satisfactory proof of her in- 
ability to teach if she does not report 
for duty. In the absence of such proof 
she is guilty of persistent negligence. 
The appeal was dismissed and the ac- 
tion of the board upheld. 


ANSWER: 


APPEAL OF WALTER D. BYERS 
In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
Opinion No. 70 Filed May 7, 1948 


Facts: Walter D. Byers, a_profes- 
sional employe of the Wheatfield 
Township school district, was dis- 
missed by action of the board on a 
charge of cruelty. The testimony was 
conflicting as to whether or not certain 


‘physical reactions of a first-grade pupil 


were due to punishment inflicted by 
Mr. Byers or were due t» the physical 
condition of the child. The Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction found as 
a fact that there was nothing in the 
testimony indicating conclusively that 
the condition of the child was a direct 
result of the teacher’s treatment of 
him or that the chastisement was either 
cruel, excessive, or caused lasting mis- 
chief. 

Counsel for the teacher further 
raised the objection that the procedure 
adopted by the board was not in ac- 
cordance with the Tenure Act. A notice 
was sent to Mr. Byers setting the time 
for the hearing and notifying him “to 
answer to these charges and to show 
cause why you should not be dismissed 
as a teacher of Fairview School.” 


Question: 1. In the absence of testi- 
mony that injuries suffered by a pupil 
were the direct result of a teacher’s 
treatment, may charges of cruelty be 
sustained ? 


ANSWER: No. 


QuEsTION: 2. May a teacher be re- 


quired to show cause why he should 
not be dismissed as a profession@l em. 
ploye? 

ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction referred to th: pro- 
visions of Section 1410 of the S :hool 
Code authorizing teachers to exercise 
parental authority over pupils. In ex. 
ercising such authority corporal pun. 
ishment is permitted, providing it is 
not unreasonable, excessive, or mali- 
cious. Harris v. Galilley, 125 Pa. Su. 
perior Ct. 505 and Commonwealth y, 
Vaughn, 3 Beaver County Legal 
Journal 30. The medical testimony in- 
dicated that the pupil suffered certain 
physical reactions following the pun- 
ishment inflicted by Mr. Byers but that 
they might be attributed to his general 
physical condition rather than to the 
punishment administered. For this 
reason the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction held that there was not 
sufficient testimony to overcome the 
presumption that the punishment was 
in the exercise of and within the 
bounds of lawful authority. 

In sustaining the objections to the 
form of notice sent to Mr. Byers, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
referred to Swink’s Case, 132 Pa. Su- 
perior Court 107 in which it was spe- 
cifically held that a professional em- 
ploye is not required to show cause 
why he should not be dismissed. 

The question was also raised whether 
or not Mr. Byers was afforded full, im- 
partial, and unbiased consideration of 
the charges in view of the fact that all 
of the members of the board, prior to 
their election, were parties to a com- 
plaint against Mr. Byers. The Superin- 
tendent criticized this situation by say- 
ing that members of the board should 
not have become complainants in the 
case if, at the time they signed the 
complaint, their election as members 
of the board was contemplated. How- 
ever, the record did not contain com- 
plete facts relating to this problem and, 
therefore, no direct ruling was made. 

The appeal was sustained and Mr. 
Byers was directed to be reinstated. 


APPEAL OF HARRY E. HOUTZ 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 71 Filed May 14, 1948 


Facts: On July 13, 1946, effective 
July 1, 1946, Mr. Houtz was elected 
to the position of “Principal of 
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School:” in the school district of the 
Borouyh of Coraopolis. Under this title 
he was administrative supervisor of all 
the schools of the district, comprising 
two sccondary and three elementary 
school:. On July 1, 1947, his position 
was avolished and he was suspended. 
Upon appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania it was held that the facts 
indicated that the abolition of Mr. 
Houtz’s position as “Principal of 
Schools” was improper and his rein- 
statement as a professional employe of 
the district was directed. On November 
19, 1947, the board assigned Mr. 
Houtz to a position as principal of three 
elementary schools at his former sal- 
ary. On November 20, 1947, Mr. Houtz 
notified the board that he considered 
this action a demotion and requested a 
hearing. The board upheld its action 
and found that his assignment as prin- 
cipal of the elementary schools of the 
district was not a demotion. An ap- 
peal was then taken to the Superin 
tendent of Public Instruction. ; 


Question: Does a transfer from a 
principal of both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the district to that 
of principal of the elementary schools 
only constitute a demotion? 


Yes. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out that in 
the Wesenberg case, 346 Pa. 438, the 
Supreme Court held that to transfer a 
professional employe from the position 
of principal of a six-year junior-senior 
high school to principal of a three-year 
junior high school was not a demotion 
because the standards of those posi- 
tions, as determined by the State Coun- 
cil of Education, are the same. How- 
ever, the standards prescribed for the 
position of principal of a secondary 
school are greater than those pre- 
scribed for a principal of an elemen- 
tary school. He, therefore, concluded 
that Mr. Houtz, as principal of three 
elementary schools, occupies a lower 
position than that held as principal of 
all of the schools of the district, not 
only because the number of schools was 
reduced but there was a difference in 
grade. The action of the board of school 
directors was reversed and they were 
directed to reinstate Mr. Houtz as 
principal of schools “with the same 
powers, privileges, and responsibilities 
as he held in that office when he was 
wrongfully removed therefrom on 
July 1, 1947.” 


ANSWER: 
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STATE EDUCATORS 
EDIT YEARBOOK 


The editing committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
met at Drexel Lodge, August 2, 3, and 
4, to prepare the manuscript for Vol- 
ume IV of their Annual Report en- 
titled “Improvement in Secondary 
Education Through Group Studies.” 

The material edited by the commit- 
tee included the reports submitted by 
the twelve study-group summer confer- 
ences held during June and July and 
sponsored jointly by the Association of 
Secondary School Principals, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association. The Yearbook is 
published for the purpose of providing 
a means of disseminating the group 
opinions and suggestions for improve- 
ment of the program of education for 
citizenship and for continuous progress 
in effecting a more valid secondary 
school curriculum. 

The report is divided into five sec- 
tions, namely: Stages in the Growth 
and Development of Youth; The Sec- 
ondary-School Curriculum Study and 
Revision; Teaching of Citizenship; 
Life Adjustment Education; and Teach- 
ing of Controversial Issues. 


At the end of each section, a list of 
problems are presented to evoke fac- 
ulty discussions and the adoption of 
improved practices. The value of this 
publication will be realized to the ex- 
tent that it motivates, at local levels, 
further study and more effective curri- 
culum procedures. 


The publication will be ready for 
distribution early in October and may 
be purchased at one dollar per copy 
from J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, Up- 


per Darby Senior High School. 


The members of the editing commit- 
tee included: John Anderson, Butler; 
Joseph Bailer, Bloomsburg; Albert 
Bender, Meadville; John Bier, Slippery 
Rock; J. Frank Dennis, Wilkes-Barre; 
C. P. Keefer, Biglerville; D. H. Loree, 
Hollidaysburg; H. M. Lowry, Wash- 
ington; Jesse A. Lubold, Indiana; 
Charles Manwiller, Pittsburgh; George 
Galphin, Philadelphia; Horace Geisel, 
Harrisburg; R. F. Getty, Huntingdon; 
E. A. Glatfelter, York; E. Guy Green- 
awalt, Lemasters; A. W. Harman, 
Plymouth; Oliver S. Heckman, Lang- 
horne; Albert Henry, Brookville; G. 


Baker Thompson, Swarthmore; James 
Mates, Pittsburgh; J. E. Nancarrow, 
Upper Darby; Harry Newell, Franklin; 
Frederick Pond, Harrisburg; James 
Richardson, Allentown; W. H. Sau- 
vain, Lewisburg; D. V. Skala, Erie, 
and Huber D. Strine, York. 


A Local Branch 
Gives Needed Aid 


G. Allen Hoover, president of one of 
the sub-units of the Bedford County 
Local Branch, reports on assistance 
which his group has given to Mrs. 
Marion Saylor, a former teacher in 
need. This teacher, who is the mother 
of two children and whose husband 
was killed six years ago, has been 
teaching in the public schools of Saxton. 
Before her marriage, she taught nine 
years and since the death of her hus- 
band, two and one-half years. 


Since April 5, 1947, Mrs. Saylor had 
been hospitalized. Her condition re- 
quired a private room and private 
nurses. Since her family was not fi- 
nancially able to bear this burden and 
her personal resources were exhausted, 
a request was made for financial aid 
to the Teacher Welfare Fund. 

In the meantime, the Local Branch 
collected approximately $1600 to give 
assistance to Mrs. Saylor. The cam- 
paign was conducted a few weeks be- 
fore Christmas and was a great success. 
Mrs. Saylor, however, died in the 
month of December and it was not 
necessary to ask for additional aid 
from the Local Branch or the Welfare 
Fund. 

The money in the fund collected by 
the branch was given to the family to 
pay hospital expenses and for the care 
of her two children. 

Heartwarming indeed is this activ- 
ity of one of the sub-units of a Local 
Branch in Bedford County. 


WituiaM L. Wiecman of Pittsburgh 
has been awarded the Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas. Mr. 
Wiegman, a science and mathematics 
teacher at the South Vocational High 
School, Pittsburgh, for the last eight 
years, plans to use the $500 scholar- 
ship for graduate work toward a Ph. 
D. degree. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL PuysicaL Epucation. J. S. 
Nicoll and May Belle Long. 240 pp. 
Illus. World Book Company. $2.44 


A four-year course for physical education 
to develop in boys and girls the physical 
fitness, improved health and athletic skills 
necessary for developing group  socializa- 
tion, sportsmanship, and emotional outlets. 
Original tap dances and Spanish and Mexi- 
can dances are outlined by steps. The 
chapter on modern dancing, with the ac- 
companying photographs, will be of particu- 
lar interest to teachers working with high 
school girls. 


THE Wortp: Its LAanps AnD Peoptes. Zoe 
A. Thralls, University of Pittsburgh. 498 
pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace. $3.40 

This text is written for junior or senior 
high school depending on the local curri- 
culum. The main objective of the author 
has been to give the pupil a useful back- 
ground of world geography which will help 
him to understand our interdependent so- 
ciety. Material for each unit is organized on 

a world basis. Since the author feels that 

climate is one of the most fundamental fac- 

tors of physical environment, she has chosen 
world climatic regions as the centers of in- 
tegration. She uses the natural interest of 
children in people by answering their ques- 
tions on what people are like, how they live 
and dance and play, and why their customs 
and actions are different. In the study 
guides, Virginia Schauer of the Ross Town- 


ship, Allegheny County, schools has de- ° 


veloped questions and exercises which train 
the child to use textual materials to solve 
problems, not to memorize facts; to apply 
facts to the understanding of new situa- 
tions. So that the book will be suitable for 
pupils with only a limited geography back- 
ground, the language has been kept simple 
with many concrete descriptions. 


Buitpinc BettER Word RELATIONSHIPS, 
Part 1. Teacuinc Locat History IN 
Topay’s Wortp, Part 2 of the annual 
proceedings of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. George I. 
Oeste, editor, Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. $1 each 

Part 1 of these annual proceedings gives 
attention to the contributions American citi- 
zens can make to the problem of develop- 
ing better international understanding. Part 

2 is a study of practices, trends, and opin- 

ions concerning the teaching of state and lo- 

cal history. Teachers who are looking for 
help in the teaching of Pennsylvania his- 

tory will find this second volume useful. A 

number of Pennsylvanians have contributed 

articles: S. K. Stevens, state historian; Mil- 

ton W. Hamilton, Albright College; Arthur 

N. Cook, Temple University; Oliver S. 

Heckman, supervising principal, Langhorne; 

and Eleanor Thompson, Philadelphia High 

School for Girls. 
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re New Books 


PsycHotocy For Livinc. Herbert Sorenson 
and Marguerite Malm. 648 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $3 

The basic ideas of general psychology 
that are helpful in understanding human 
behavior are written in language and style 
within the understanding of high school 
students. Cases are cited to illustrate the 
points made. Some of the important topics 
discussed are habits from the viewpoint of 
personal welfare; growth and _ personality; 
intelligence and mental ability; how to 
think straight; how to study and learn ef- 
fectively; courtship, romance, and mar- 
riage; and how to get the right job and 
hold it. Each chapter begins with questions 
and ends with a summary and a set of ex- 
ercises. 


Our Own Unitep States. John Van Duyn 
Southworth. 1020 pp. Illus. Iroquois 


This high school text in American his- 
tory ties all our history up with the present. 
It relates each unit directly with some im- 
portant fact about the present day. The 
subject matter is divided into twenty units 
presented in the order in which they became 
important in our history. Illustrations and 
maps are outstanding. A “built-in” system 
of review makes it unnecessary to reassign 
sections of the text. The questions and lists 
of “Terms and Names to Know,” are organ- 
ized into a testing system that provides 
genuine guidance for students in their prep- 
aration. The “When Did It Happen?” lists 
provide a method for mastering the chron- 
ology of history with a minimum of date- 
memorizing. Bibliographies and lists of per- 
tinent historical motion pictures are in- 
cluded for the units. 


Dumbo oF THE Circus. Walt Disney, retold 
by Dorothy Walter Baruch. 90 pp. Illus. 
Heath. $1.12 


A new addition to the Disney characters 
is Dumbo, the little elephant with a heart, 
as big as his ears and a powerful capacity 
for getting into trouble. This book will ap- 
peal to all children and can be read with 
ease by second-and third-grade readers. 


Epucation 1N A Democracy. An _Intro- 
duction to the Study of Education. A. 
F. Myers and C. O. Williams, Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 382 pp. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. $3.75 
The third edition of an orientation course 
in education that aims to give the student a 
broad overview of the educational system 
and of the necessary steps in preparing for 
a career as a teacher. In this third edition, 
the authors have sought three distinct out- 
comes: (1) The study of education as a 
career, the vocational emphasis; (2) An 
understanding of our American school sys- 
tem, the professional emphasis; (3) The 
function of education in society, the social 
emphasis. 


BACKGROUND OF WorLD AFFAIRS. Revised, 
Julia Emery. 390 pp. World Bock Co, 
$2.16 

This text will serve for a good basic 
course for high schools which are introduc. 
ing courses in international relations and 
current problems. The book illuminates the 
pattern of events that led to recent major 
upheavals and traces the development of 
modern nationalism, imperialism, and _ jp. 
ternational law. World trade and natural re. 
sources, systems and ideals of government, 
the appraisal of world news are a few of 
the topics treated. The struggle of the com. 
mon man toward individual freedom and 
democratic government is emphasized and 
the clashes in ideology between dictatorships 
and democracies are discussed. Material is 
presented on the Allied co-operation in the 
war, on the United Nations, and on the sit. 
uation of all nations. The book is completed 
with a challenge to all nations to achieve 
world peace or enter upon an era of terrible 
destruction in atomic warfare. The Mar. 
shall Plan is included. 


Basic ReEapErs—The Language Arts Series, 
E. A. Betts, Temple University, and 
Carolyn M. Welch. Take Orr—Teach- 
ers Edition, $0.48; Rmwe Away—Story 
Book One, First Pre-Primer, $0.48; 
Time To Pray—Story Book Two, Sec- 
ond Pre-Primer, $0.48; Att In A Day— 
Story Book Three, Third Pre-Primer, 
$0.52; Up tHe StreeT AND Down— 
Primer, $1.24, with a study book; 
Arounp Green Hirtts—First Reader, 
$1.36, with study book; Over a City 
Bripce—Second Reader, level 2, $1.60; 
TEACHER'S GuwwE Book, an initial read- 
ing program. American 

Some of the high lights of this series are: 

The challenging stories carefully geared 
to the instructional level of the pupil; read- 
ability achieved through controlled  vo- 
cabulary developed in semantically sound 
situations through graded language struc- 
ture and through the ready application of 
the structural analysis program; organiza- 
tion into units which contribute to the theme 
of the entire series. Study books are basic 
work books. The language-arts approach 
guides expansion of experience through 
listening and speaking and promotes a sub- 
stantial foundation for growth in writing 
and spelling activities. 


Our Surrounpincs. G. W. Fowler, M. C. 
Collister, and E. L. Thurston. 768 pp. 
Illus. Iroquois. $2.96 

This is the final book of the Iroquois 
Science Series which is designed to serve as 
the capstone of a three-year course in gen- 
eral science or as a complete course for 
schools which limit the subject to one 
year. The text emphasizes the laws and prin- 
ciples on which our knowledge of science is 
based and develops in the pupil a scientific 
attitude. The story is told in three ways. 

The introductory section of each chapter 

captures the pupil’s attention and focuses 

it on the story which follows. Then follows 
the detailed story of the chapter. This 
story is emphasized for the third time by 

vivid illustrations and clear diagrams. 
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Now 


Get Your School Books 


IJuside 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to protect them from 
Wear — Weather and Abuse 





SEPTEMBER OPENING OF SCHOOLS WILL SOON BE HERE! 





Miles C. Holden, President 





Samples free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 








Larce Was Our Bounty: Natural Resources 
and the Schools. 1948 Yearbook, As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development of the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. $2.50 

The book reports three educational efforts 
pointing in the direction of more effective 
use of resources in community life. These 
were in Louisiana, Ohio, and Kentucky. The 
previews reflect a common concern about 
how well man is using his environment and 
how education is improving the uses he 
makes of that environment. With the pro- 
grams of these schools as a springboard, the 
volume considers how the problems of us- 
ing resources wisely have come into being, 
what new ideas have been brought into our 
thinking, and what major principles of re- 
source-use should guide our actions. It re- 
cords a large number of examples of what 
schools are now doing and also points to 
neglected areas. Finally, it provides sug- 
gestions on “How May We Move Ahead?” 


Wittow Brook Farm. Katherine D. Christ. 
248 pp. Illus. Heath. $1.80 


This book provides a picture of rural 
life seven decades ago. Pupils will enjoy 
contrasting their own ways of living with 
the life of the Pennsylvania Germans. All 
the characters, places, and events are based 
on real stories told to the author by her 
mother. The vocabulary is well within the 
range of 9-12 year old pupils. Type and 
drawings which illustrate the text are 
splendid. 


SEPTEMBER, 1948 


ENGLISH FoR Topay. Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Frances M. Noar, A. L. Threlkeld, C. 
W. Hach, and F. A. Murphy. Lippin- 
cott 
A complete elementary language series 
into which is built a strong grammar pro- 
gram. Pupils are shown how and why a 
rule is developed before starting the rule. 
In the books for seventh and eighth grades 
there is a strong practice and repetitive drill 
program. The sixth-grade book covers all the 
parts of speech and gives young people the 
necessary foundation for their study of Eng- 
lish in the seventh and eighth grades. Cor- 


_Tect usage tests are spaced throughout each 


book. The series does not require a work 
book to complete its program. 


Your HEALTH AND Persona tity. H. S. Hoy- 
man. 180 pp. Illus. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.20 


A health workbook for high school boys 
and girls which contains eight units, each of 
which deals with a major phase of health 
or safety. The workbook suggests that 
teacher and students werk together by keep- 
ing a health bulletin board of current news 
items on health and disease; by utilizing 
visual aids; by vitalizing textbook study 
with field trips, demonstrations, and teach- 
ing experiments; by collecting health 
pamphlets and articles from magazines; and 
by listening to health radio programs. 


Tue Younc Consumer. Hazel Shultz. 392 
pp. Illus. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
$2.24 


Written for adolescent consumers, this 


book devotes its first chapter to defining 
terms and describing consuming and pro- 
ducing processes. The other chapters treat 
the consumer-buyer of school lunches, per- 
sonal and family income, marketing for the 
family, the cost of clothing, the cost of 
housing, and money management. Each 
chapter has a list of aids for learning. The 
reference list contains useful film aids. 


ESsENTIALS OF Rapro. Morris Slurzberg and 
William Osterheld. 818 pp. Illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $4 


A study of the principles of operation of 
vacuum tubes, their basic circuits, and the 
application of these circuits to low-frequency 
radio-receiver applications which requires 
a minimum of mathematics. A chapter on 
test equipment and test procedures as ap- 
plied to receiver circuits and a chapter on 
transmitters are also included in the text to 
provide an introductory knowledge of these 
subjects. The book is intended for students 
studying radio or electronics in high school, 
trade school, vocational school, technical 
school, or junior college. It may also be 
used by persons not attending any regular 
school but wishing to study the subject on 
an intermediate level. All the reference 
material needed to solve problems is included 
in the seventeen appendices. 


DentaL HEALTH TEACHING OuTLINE. No. 
1, Grades 1, 2, 3. $0.20. No. 2, Grades 
4, 5, 6. $0.25. No. 3, Grades_7, 8, 9. 
$0.25. No. 4, Grades 10, 11, 12. $0.30. 
Bruce Publishing Co., 2642 University 
Ave., Saint Paul 4, Minn. 
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Beckley-Cardy 


Books Received 


Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Apron Strincs AND Rowpy. Edna M. 
Aldredge and Jessie F. McKee. $1.25 
Busy Days. S. E. Daw and Willa Jane 

MacDonald. $0.85 
ScHOOL AND Pray. S. E. Daw and Willa 
Jane MacDonald. $1.20 








PENNA. WILDLIFE SPEAKS 


with my new program of 
Color Motion Pictures 


Films not for sale or rent. 
4-10” records for sale and sent on approval 


Send your date with alternate 
or request more information 


BOB FORD 


Wildlife Photographer — Lecturer 
Homestead, Pa. 








Columbia University Press, Morningside 
Heights, NYC.: 

THE RuraLt ComMunITY AND Its SCHOOL. 

Lorene K. Fox. $3.25 
Ginn and Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 

Roaps to EverywHere. D. H. Russell 
and others. Fourth grade of the Basic 
Reader series. $1.52 

Harcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 
Ave., NYC.: 

AmericA THROUGH LITERATURE. Cook, 
Loban, McDowell and Stauffer. $3 
EncLisH WorkKsHop. Blumenthal, War- 
riner, and Langdale. Grades 9 and 10, 

$0.88 each 

Lancuace Skits. Grade Eleven. Ken- 
neth Hoag and E. R. Smith. $2.12 


383 Madison 


Harper & Bros., 49 E, 33rd St., New York 
Tee «ual gal 
EFFECTIVE SPEECH. Revised edition. H. 


B. Gough and others. $2.20 









BE YOUR OWN TEACHER! 
~q Learn at home this money-saving way 


It’s easy as A-B-C, no matter which in- 


ss in print ee pictures. First you precy 

Finally Diay it nak hon ~~ bby ge if ar 850, 000 
you iy of our 

Ils are now BAND LEADERS. If you want ing learn music fast, 


post card for FREE 36 page Booklet an 
, 744: 
tele) @aa8 


icture sample. Mention 
n’t delay—_.write seast (Onr 49th Yr.) 
1679 -S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Brunswick Bidg. © New York 20,N.Y. 











EARNINGS UNLIMITED 
Well established publisher has opening in eastern and central section of 
Pennsylvania for school book representative. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for good earnings and enjoyable work for individual with selling 
experience and school acquaintances. Permanent. Write for particulars. 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Publishing Department 


Chicago 16, Illinois 






















\ favestiqave 


STECK WORKTEXT* 


America’s best 
value in expend- 
able textbooks— 
bigger books at 
lower prices. 
Cover all major subjects for grades 
1 to 12 
Developed by distinguished authors 
Comprehensible textual material for 
complete course 
Ample problem- solving materials 
for full year’s work 


Please send me my FREE copy of the 96-page 
Steck catalog. 

I teach 

Name 

Address. 

City. 
O Primary O Intermediate 0 High School 


me STi ECK COMPANY 


Publishers e@ AUSTIN, TEXAS 











State 











Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 












WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

















The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 

“The Supreme Au- = 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 


:| skills of over a century of dictionary-making 


experience. Write for Booklet C. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





Worksook IN Encuisu. E. J. Neumayer 
and E. J. Rutan. Books I and II, $1.49 
each 

D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston 16, Mass.: 


ul, JE Parte Francais. Second book 


in French. Theodore Huebener. %2.40 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 
Gateway TO ApvenTuRE. M. E. Shat. 


tuck. Book 4 of Beacon Lights o/ Lit. 
erature. $2.12. Roaps TO ANYWHERE, 
Book 5. $2.12 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 1] 
Ne 
THE Pupits’ Own VOCABULARY SPELLER. 
Text-workbook for grade 2. Gates, 
Rinsland, Sartorius, Peardon. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., 
New York 18, N. Y.: 
A Girt Grows Up. Ruth Fedder. $2.20 
Do Your Own TuHinxkinc. C. H. Scherf, 
$2.40 
THE EartH AND Its RESOURCES. 
Trewartha, and Shearer. 
edition. $3.20 


o) 


Finch, 


New second 


UNDERSTANDING Science. W. H. Crouse, 
$2.20 
The Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40 
SE, AYE: 
Twentieth Century SPEECH AND VOICE 
Correction. Edited by Emil Froes- 
chels 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23 St, 
NYC:: 

Basic REApinc SKILLs for high school use. 
Gray, Horsman, and Monroe. $0.92 
Somepay Soon. Hanna, Anderson, and 
Gray. Revision of Susan’s NEIcHBORS, 
third book of Hanna Social Studies 

Program. $1.24 

Tatt Tates. A. S. Artley, Lillian . and 
W. S. Gray. Third-grade . book,  Read- 
ing for Independence Series. $1.36 

South-Western Publishing Co., 634 Broad- 
way, Cincinnati 2, O.: 

A HAnpspook For Business Epucation 
IN THE SMALL HicH Scuoor. C. B. 
Shipley. Free to business teachers or 
school administrators 

Webster Publishing Co., 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo.: 

AtrPLANE Aces. Jesse Osborn ‘ind Adeline 
Riefling. Grade 6 of Adventure with 
Numbers series. $1.64 

Spettinc Goats. Grade 9. Wickey, Lam- 
bader, and Lanterman. $1.35 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

Hich Spots 1n STATE ScHoot LEGISLA- 
TION ENACTED IN 1947. THE ScHOOL 
TEACHER’s Day IN Court, review of 
1947. Research Division 

Statutory Bases OF STATE FOUNDATION 
ProcraMs FoR ScHoots. Research Bul- 
letin, April, 1948. $0.25 

Horace Mann. Third annual report cov- 
ering the year 1839. $1 


The above publications may be secured 


1808 Washington 


from the National Education Association, 
1201-16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Miscellaneous 


Approvep TECHNICAL Institutes. A hand- 
book of information for vocational 
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sa guidance officers, student advisors, ete. Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- Tue Latin Ciusp oF Port ALLE- 
; erie. Somes ¢ or Schools, burgh. Samuel Adolph Porter, Jr., of cany Hicu Scoot held its annual 
ae yo aah Pittsburgh was one of five alternates Roman banquet in April. The students 


Ave, Basic Facts Asout THE Unitep Nations. ‘ : 

Department of Public Information, chosen in the event any of the winners dressed in typical Roman tunics, togas. 
op wr Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. is unable to accept his scholarship. and sandals, and the place cards were 
. 15 Lie 
Y.: CumprEN’s Books Too Goop To Miss. Ruts U. FELLows, a teacher at the miniature Roman lamps. The club, un- 
Shat- Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Germantown Friends School, is serving der the leadership of Hanna M. Den- 
Lit § 0. $0.75 as an exchange teacher in the Kame- nin, presented an assembly program in 
a: THE CHALLENGE OF Atomic ENERGY. A hameha School of Honolulu this year. March. 

resource unit and discussion guide for 
k ll, teachers and group leaders. Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 

ER. bia University, N. Y. $0.90 
ates, EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL AND FAMILY 

Livinc As Applied to the Social Hy- NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
» St, giene Field. The American Social Hy- Suggestions we hope you will find 

giene Assn., Inc., 1790 Broadway, New a Re ti ry 
200 York 19, N. Y. $0.15 a 
h EpucaTion 1N Hartt. U. S. Office of 6/2 
herf, : aC , " 

Education, U. S. Government Printing 125 He ay 
ae Office, Washington 25, D. C. $0.25 - 
call YourH Enters THE Lasor Marker. U. 3 

S. Department of Labor, U. S. Gov- Teaching 
val ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 

. e e 

D. C. $0.15 Arithmetic 
40 Enjoy Your Cuitp—Aces 1, 2, ANp 3. 3 £ ll 
; Live Lone anp Like It. THESE RicHts Meaning u 
oul Are Ours To Keep. Public Affairs y 
aa Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New Some reading sources 

York 16, N. Y. $0.20 each . 

Dors Our Foretcn Poticy MAKE SENSE? with new attack upon this 
St, Face To Face Wirn Russia. Foreign hard-bitten old subject 
Policy Association, 22 East 38th St., 
use, New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 each +t. h ; : 
IMPROVEMENT OF STATE ScHOoL ADMIN- Recognizing that a child learns easily the 
and ISTRATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. School- things that are (1) sensible and (2) useful 
- men’s Week, School of Education, Uni- to him, more ar.d more educators are finding 
dies _versity of Pa. that arithmetic teaching must “transcend the 
and Rencash: Samet OF See Sree, Measuring limits of the textbook and the class period” to 

Music. American Music Conference, pies willie Cetera alee tBeninaaie id d skill 
ead- 332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, ah ae of teamed eae a aie oe 

Ill. pu. earls of arithmetic must make sense to the child: 
oad- PROCEEDINGS OF THE FirtH ANNUAL VIs- he must understand them. For another, the child must see 

vat Epucation Institute. Held un- | the importance of the subject in practical applications that interest him”, says 
— der the direction of the University of | Dr, Brownell, Educational Psychologist. 

B. Wisconsin Summer Session. July 14-17, 7 
| or 1947. The University of Wisconsin, Uni- Since adult life increasingly uses num- 

versity Extension Division, Madison 6, | bers in figuring money, mileage, “Multiplication, 

ie Wie. q | insurance rates, taxes, investments, division, addition, 

PROCEEDINGS, SUMMER WorRK CONFERENCE | child his: anes aakk aalaal subtraction in the 
line on Gawmnat, Epucition. June 2626,-} SOUGFeEn WhO gain anc retin Compe- banking world. 
with 1947. Pa. Assn. of Colleges and Univer- | tence can master that important part 

sities, 222 N. Third St., Harrisburg | of later life which requires intelli- 
am- Tue Story or U.N.R.R.A. Office of Pub- | gence in number situations. 

lic Information, United Nations Relief 

and Rehabilitation Administration, 1344 | Some ways teachers blend arithmetic Harry Wheat, Psychology and Teaching of 

Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington | and real-life situations in class are: Arithmetic. Other source references are in 

: 25, = €. . z the post office, a bazaar, grocery store, Education Index, under such names as W. A. 

: E ADING IN ELeE- | Bog ts 5 J 4 : PH eat : 
SLA ‘iene lies Reading Clinic, | bank, furniture store, travel associa- well, fF: Spitzer A oes CL 
sLA- a] Se. | a x Lam ‘ S R y ’ 5 me er, oe Ly < Bae 
90L Department of Psychology, Temple | Lor pies er ts. arithmetic Thiele, H. Van Engen, Harry G. Wheat. 
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NEW POSITIONS 


FreD W. HosLer, superintendent of 
Allentown schools and vice president 
of the PSEA, has accepted a position as 
superintendent of the Oklahoma city 
school system. He took up his duties 
there September 1. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia schools, re- 
signed in July to go to Los Angeles as 
superintendent. 


Eucene K. Ross has resigned his 
position as supervising principal of the 
Bedford schools to accept a teaching 
position in the State Teachers College, 
Millersville. 


J. E. Smiru has been elected super- 
vising principal at Doylestown. Dr. 
Smith was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Elmira Heights, New York. 


Notes and \ews 


A. N. ADDLEMAN, supervising prin- 
cipal of Turtle Creek schools, became 
assistant superintendent of Allegheny 
County schools on August 16. 


Tuomas E. Carson resigned his po- 
sition as supervising principal of In- 
gram schools to become the first super- 
vising principal of North Allegheny 
Joint schools this summer. 


Lynn Hayes, formerly with the West 
Sunbury school, has accepted Dr. Car- 
son’s position as supervising principal 
of Ingram schools. 

V. A. CHampa, teacher of social 
studies in Bradford schools, has ac- 
cepted a position at the State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville. 


Betty JANE CasweELL has accepted 
the position of teacher of music in the 
Taylor borough school system. 


Joun W. STUDEBAKER, United States 
commissioner of education since 1934, 
resigned his position in June. Dr, 
Studebaker will join Scholastic Maga. 
zines as vice president and chairnian of 
the editorial board. 


Ratt I. Gricssy has been designated 
acting commissioner of education. He 
will continue to serve as director of the 
Division of Auxiliary Services, Office 
of Education. He has been a member 
of the staff since 1939. 


Guy N. Harricer resigned his posi- 
tion as supervising principal at Cora- 
opolis in the spring to accept the assist- 
ant principalship of Butler High 
School. 


LeonarD M. MILLER of Havertown, 
formerly director of guidance of the 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
been named specialist for counseling. 
pupil personnel, and work programs 


in the U. S. Office of Education. 


Maurice J. THOMAS, superintendent 
of schools at Rochester, Minnesota, has 
been appointed as professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pittsburgh. 








schools. 


fall. 


METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS: FORMS R. S. T. 


e standardization based on testing over 500,- 
000 pupils in 48 states in city, town, and rural 


e beginning-of-term testing is advantageous 
—the new Metropolitan is ideal for use this 








WORKBOOKS IN ARITHMETIC 
by John R. Clark & others 
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The six new and better text- 
books heralded in our Spring 
advertising are ready for your 
classrooms, as promised, and in 
addition there’s a very wel- 
come dividend. 


Here are the six: 


Gateway to Adventure—an appealing literature reader 
for Grade Four 

Roads to Anywhere—ditto, for Grade Five 

Science and You—a superior General Science textbook 
for Grade Seven 

Living with Science—ditto, for Grade Eight 





e provide abundance of drill in computation, 
drill in meanings and drill in problem solving. 


e for use in any modern course of study to 
supplement textbook or other class instruc- 
tion. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5 New York 
A. F. Zerbe, B. W. Saler and C. C. Renick 
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Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright—ditto, for Grade 
Nine 

Our Own United States—the textbook for High School 
American History 


All six are available, and all six are just as good as we said 
they’d be. Examine them, and see if you don’t agree. 


Here is the dividend: 


Building with Numbers Arithmetic Workbooks—brand 
new workbooks in arithmetic for grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, & F. Tempone: 


HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta : Dallas 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL : JOURNAL 
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Pau B. CooLey has been named 
head of the social science department 
of Williamsport High School. A mem- 
ber of the faculty since 1928, he suc- 
ceeds Russell H. Rhoads who died in 
July. 

H. C. Ferrerowr, chief of agri- 
cultural education of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, is in Korea 
and Japan to study vocational agri- 
culture programs for the War Depart- 
ment there. His trip to the Orient was 
made at the request of the Allied 
Military Government for Japan and 
Korea. 


H. L. Henpricks, formerly super- 
vising principal of the Lehman Town- 
ship consolidated school in Luzerne 
County, now holds the same position 
for the Millersburg, Dauphin County, 
schools. 


DonaLp S. HarDIN¢ resigned his po- 
sition as vocational education director 
at Cheltenham High School to become 
borough manager of Oakmont on July 
1. He had been a member of the Chel- 
tenham faculty for 25 years. 


HONORS 


THE NEw PREsIDENT of the Philadel- 
phia Teachers Association is Anna 
Pike Haas. Miss Haas is well known 
to teachers in Pennsylvania from her 
service as president of the Southeastern 
Convention District and a member of 
the Executive Council of the PSEA. 
She is a teacher in the Olney Elemen- 
tary School. 


THE ALLENTOWN ScHOOLs, charac- 
terized “An Average City Gets A By-No 
Means Average System,” was featured 
in a 9-page section of the May 10 issue 
of Life magazine. 


THE Women’s CLup or TAyYLor 
HicH ScHoot entertained in honor of 
Kate Olmstead in the spring. Miss Olm- 
stead retired after having taught forty- 
three years in the schools of the bor- 
ough. For the past twenty-five years 
she has been teaching senior high 
school English. The club presented her 
with a radio as a token of esteem. 


GEORGE E. WALK, emeritus dean of 
the Teachers College of Temple Uni- 
versity, was guest of honor at a dinner 
sponsored by the alumni association in 
the spring. A portrait of Dr. Walk, 
who retired in February after serving 
as dean of the college for 29 years, was 
unveiled. 
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Henry BAUMGARTEN has been re- 
elected president of the Pittsburgh 
Teachers Association. At the associa- 
tion’s election on April 5, Clara Old- 
ham was elected first vice president and 
Albert George, third vice president. 
Mary Isabel Epley continues as second 
vice president. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FORENSIC AND 
Music LEAGuE honored three school- 
men in the State on May 1 at the 18th 
Annual State Contests in Oil City. The 
men who were presented gold medal- 
lions were: Honorable Carroll D. 


Kearns, member of the United States 
House of Representatives; John B. 
Boyer, assistant county superintendent 
of Northumberland County schools, 
Sunbury; and C. Stanton Belfour, di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Foundation. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


RoBerT BENNETT, teacher of Eng- 
lish and social studies at Central High 
School, Euclid, Ohio, has prepared a 
bibliography on counseling which may 
be of interest to some Pennsylvania 
teachers. 





GOOD BEGINNING 


This School Year... 


i 
| 
i from illnesses and accidents. 


ability. 








| are now in effect—(Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Erie, Altoona, il 











PROTECT YOUR SALARY against all disabilities resulting 


the many other countless expenses which accompany dis- | 
| 


| 

/ ENROLL NOW with the WASHINGTON NATIONAL In- 
| surance Company, specialists in the writing of Teachers’ i 
Group Insurance. The cost is low: the coverage is complete. | 


| 
NEW TEACHERS 
| ATTENTION 


school systems where the Washington National Group Plans il 


Scranton, Butler County, McKeesport, Hazleton, etc.)—you Il 
may enroll for the GROUP protection WITHOUT any 


i 

i 

i 

] 

| 

\ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

. if you are a new teacher in any of the many Pennsylvania 
| 

Hi) | 
i Health Questions or Examination, if you enroll NOW. There | 


is no policy fee, no red tape whatsoever. i 


| For details, write i 


LET the WASHINGTON NATIONAL offer you financial 


| 

| 

| 
: assistance in paying for your hospital and doctor’s bills, and | 
| | 
} 














WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


409 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 








Levi GILBERT, past president of the 
PSEA, has resigned the presidency of 
the State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg. 


THE CLAIRTON TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION in the spring made a survey of 
teacher associations in_ third-class 
school districts. A questionnaire was 
sent to the associations in these dis- 
tricts and from replies data were com- 
piled which reflected practices in thir- 
ty-three of these districts. Anna Billy 
served as chairman of the committee 
which conducted the survey. 


DELTA CHAPTER, Professional Book- 
men of America, Pi Beta Alpha, a na- 
tional honorary society, was instituted 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, at State College, on June 5. The 
following officers presided: A. L. 
Weaver, president; R. E. Peasley, vice 
president; and T. H. Ryall, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer. Chapters are being es- 
tablished in every state in the Union. 
There are 22 charter members of Delta 
Chapter for Pennsylvania. 


Liberty exists in proportion to 
wholesome restraint.—Daniel Webster. 








A Geography Readiness Program 


by 
SmpMaAN P. Poor 
University of Virginia 


Features: 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


THROUGH THE DAY 
FROM SEASON TO SEASON 
IN COUNTRY AND CITY 


CLARA BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


WINNING NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


a series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and third 
grades; simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded, 
content based on actual experiences of children, vocabulary controlled 
for ease in reading, beautiful four-colored illustrations. 


THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 





A New and Different 


FOURTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY! 
THE WORLD ABOUT US 





by 


SIDMAN P. POOLE 
: THomMAS F. BARTON 
Coauthors, “The Geography Foundation Series” 


“Irvine Rosert MELBO 
University of Southern California 


* A simple world geography ... story approach to organized learning 
. . . looks outward from child’s own familiar environment... de- 
velops world understandings through the Americas 


* Profusely illustrated . .. many illustrations richly colored . . . spe- 
cial map and globe program 


* Easy to read and easy to learn .. 
grade geography 


. provides true readiness for fifth- 


Published in September, 1948 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 
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Jesste Gray, Past President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, 1925, died in the Frankford Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, May 29, 1948. 

For 46 years, Miss Gray taught in 
the classrooms of Philadelphia. From 
1916 to 1942 she was a training teach- 
er at the Philadelphia Normal School 
and Thaddeus Stevens Practice School. 
She was a graduate of the Philadelphia 
High School for Girls and the Phila- 
delphia Normal School and was a stu- 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania 
and Columbia University. 

She was the first woman President 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 

She served her profession also as 
President of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association, as a member of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and 
Chairman of the National Retirement 
Committee of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

National service and honor came to 
her as President of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1933-34. 

From an appraisal of Miss Gray’s 
service to education written by Clement 
E. Foust of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls we quote: 

“Her life exhibited to a marked de- 
gree the twin virtues of phenomenal 
activity and superlative pluck. She 
worked for the cause of the American 
teacher unbelievably hard over a score 
of years, in season and out. Yet she 
found time to captain a hockey team 
and to climb five mountains each over 
10,000 feet high winning her a coveted 
membership in the American Rocky 
Mountain Alpine Club. Miss Gray’s 
pluck was abundantly known to friend 
and foe alike. On important issues she 
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invariably took strong aggressive 
stands and was tied to nobody’s kite. - 

“To one who gave of herself so freely 
honors came in many forms. Three 
especially Miss Gray cherished. The 
first was the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts granted her by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The second, a ci- 
tation for distinguished service by the 
American Legion. Finally, there was 
the inclusion of her name on the Honor 
Roll permanently hanging in the 
Mayor’s office, in City Hall, Philadel- 
phia, with twenty seven others—among 
them Lucretia Blankenberg, Agnes 
Repplier, Lucy Langdon Wilson—‘for 
their outstanding philanthropic, chari- 
table, and educational services to hu- 
manity, the City, the State, and the 
Nation.’ ” 


Wayne H. NEISWENTER, industrial arts 
instructor, Mechanicsburg High 


School, May 10 


Emit WEISBROD, teacher at William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, May 
9 


RaYMOND G. BRESSLER, educator and 
former State deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture, May 9 

C. EARLE HEDDEN, educator for many 
years, Broomall, Delaware County, 
May 11 

MINNIE A. STAMBAUGH, retired school 
teacher, Harrisburg, May 30 


ELIZABETH AGNES LYLE, retired guid- 
ance counsellor, Abington Township 
schools, Jenkintown, April 27 


J. H. ALLEMAN, retired superintendent 
at Uniontown, May 10 


Wes.ey M. Geist, teacher of science, 
Roxborough High School. Philadel- 
phia, April 10 

MyLes WAYNE BREON, grade teacher 
at Rebersburg, Centre County, for 
the past seventeen years, March 16 


Mary E. OBERLIN, public school prin- 
cipal, Pittsburgh, April 9 
KATHERINE S. WEANDT, teacher in the 


elementary schools of Reading, June 
24. 


Joun R. Moore, supervising principal 
of Whitpain Township School, Blue 
Bell, July 16. 


Joun B. Boyer, assistant superinten- 
dent, Northumberland County, July 
2s 


JosepH R. MILLER, superintendent, 
Beaver Falls schools, early in July. 
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Amos L. EBy, formerly of Salisbury 
High School, Lancaster County, in 
July. 


NELLIE HEDGEs, retired teacher at 
Henry Clay school, Williamsport, July 
29. 


RussELL H. Ruoaps, head of the 
history department, Williamsport High 
School, July 17. 


Mary McCrums, retired junior high 
school principal, Sharon, January 19 


GENEVIEVE J. GEIGER, librarian of 
Haverford Township Senior High 
School, April 27 


MErVIN E. SWANGO, vocational teach- 
er in Washington and Allegheny 
Vocational High Schools, April 20 


Mrs. MARGARET Barr Hays, teacher 
in Pittsburgh schools, May 2 


HANNAH GoopMaAN, history teacher at 
Overbrook High School, Philadel- 
phia, April 10 








Findlay Senior High School Auditorium, Findlay, Ohio 


<ste 


R if 
dodiform 


“This community has heen very well pleased 
with these comfortable and decorative seats...” 


So wrote Mr. F. L. Kinley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Findlay, Ohio, in his recent letter regard- 
ing the American BODIFORM Chairs installed 
in the Findlay Senior High School Auditorium 


several years ago. 


American BODIFORM Chairs bring added 
prestige and distinction to any auditorium. They’re 
tops for comfort, beauty, serviceability and main- 
tenance economy. Why not get American BODI- 





American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 


(No. 12-001 with 123 end) 


FORM Chairs for your school auditorium? Write 


for details today. 


N. 
Market, 11th to 12th Streets 
212 Oliver Avenue 


Exclusive distributors for 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


45 
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Meetings of Teachers 1948-1949 


Pp 





Dates of 
County Superintendent Place of Meetings Meetings 
DENS oot sccsiicarenaish es J. Floyd Slaybaugh ................. Gettysburg .. Sept. 7 
Chambersburg Oct. 15 
Allegheny ................. A> A OQUENG FF cscs Pittsburgh ..... Oct. 14-15 
Armstrong ............... C. N. Hanner ........................... Kittanning Aug. 27 
Indiana Oct. 21-22 
BEMMPT «ocr ncoagereses Be Dy avian isc, Beaver . Sept. 2-3 
MOT. © .5..-cenecesrses- William Mowry ....... ate rote Bedford Nov. 4-5 
MNS «2, census Newton W. Geiss ..................... Reading .. Sept. 2-3 
sents se yee a James E. Butts .. Bellwood Oct. 4 
Claysburg Nov. 1 
Bradford ...............:. J. Andrew Morrow Towanda Oct. 11-12 
BEES Grane oac ae Charles H. Boehm . Quakertown Sept. 27 
| SBOSISS eas John T. Connell ...... Butler Sept. 25 
Cambria ................... Arthur M. Stull ...... Ebensburg Oct. 14-15 
Cameron © ......566-.5..5 Earl C. Smith ............ Emporium .. Oct. 11-12 
NRE ON eso Stuart E. Prutzman .... Mauch Chunk Nov. 29-30 
+ EP Se fair etiate eaie T. Ellwood Sones Bellefonte Sept. 27-28 
EET Reece Clyde T. Saylor . .West Chester Oct. 22 
Univ. of Pennsylvania April 1 
MEINIOIS —F ikces ss B. M. Davis Clarion Oct. 21-22 
Clearfield ................. D. A. Yingling ..... Clearfield . Sept. 2-3 
RMON: = séciscssczes lak N. L. Bartges Lock Fiaven STC Oct. 7-8 
Colombia: ....:5506005030 Ray M. Cole ... ..Bioomsburg Oct. 7-8 
Crawiord *s:5....:6:.-000 C. F. Adamson ... . Meadville Aug. 27 
Cumberland _........... J. Paul Burkhart ........... ...Carlisle Oct. 11-12 
ATU CHT Spee a epee EB: Appa sece 3: Hershey Oct. 18-19 
Delaware ............. Carl G. Leech ........ Swarthmore Oct, 118-19 
| paces tee ae O. G. F. Bonnert Ridgway Sept. 30 
Oct. 1 
| TNE DS oR eet Maurice E. Kolpien Edinboro Oct. 14 
ees Oct. 15 
Bavette: 2.0K Harry J. Brownfield ............... Uniontown Oct. 28-29 
DIMAOES caine Frank L. Watson. ....... Warren ..... Sept. 24 
Erie Oct. 15 
Mankhin’  2co8-.:con0 Raymond G? Mowrey . _Chambersburg Oct. 15 
Nov. 22 
ROR ccc: eis Harold C. Welsh ........... McConnellsburg Oct. 14 
Chambersburg Oct. 15 
PRONE Goatcs cost iss D. C. Longanecker ..... Waynesburg .. Oct. 7-8 
Huntingdon _............ Frank Magill ..........................Mount Union Oct. 14-15 
Petranat 6 D. D. Patterson ..... Indiana STC ... Oct. 21-22 
Pemerson 8.085.505. cacy John H. Hughes . ....... Brookville Oct. 21-22 
|S EO AMIE ea peta ase Samuel M. Short ..................... Mifflintown .. Oct. 21-22 
Lackawanna ........... Thomas Francis ... .. Scranton Nov. 4-5 
Lancaster ................. Arthur P. Mylin ........ wees. Neffsville Oct. 28-29 
Lawrence ................. John C. Syling .........................Union Township .. Oct. 7-8 
BROONON -ssicrcoxcgcrties Harry C. Moyer .......... : _Cornwall Sept. 10 
Hershey . ; Oct. 19 
emg aioe Hobart A. Farber ......... Allentown ....Oct. 7-8 
ONNNG oe cao a ate "Sea ieen Wilkes-Barre Oct. 28-29 
Lycoming ................: Clarence H. McConnel S. Williamsport Oct. 25-26 
PAIR OOIE doi ncossiaseeenn R. P. Barnhart ..... Smethport Sept. 24 
Mercer... 52 aha W. M. Pollard Mercer .. Oct. 7 
New Castle Oct. 8 
| LL RR ieee eran Elmer E. Sipe .........................Burnham_ .... Oct. 21-22 
BRUnTOe 6 orc = John C. Litts ... ...E. Stroudsburg ‘STC Oct. 18-19 
Montgomery ...........Abram M. Kulp Univ. of Pennsylvania ....... March 31 
April 1 
Montour .............0..< Fred W. Diehl .. Danville Nov. 22-23 
Northampton ...........Robert N. Taylor Pen Argyl Oct. 14 
Bethlehem Oct. 15 
Northumberland. ..... C. E. Hilbish Sunbury Sept. 7 
Shamokin Nov. 19 
BP is Ralph C. Swan . _.New Bloomfield Sept. 10 
New Bloomfield Oct. 22 
Pike . lsseseseeeCe B. Dissinger .. Univ. of Pennsylvania March 31 
- April 1 
TE ine ete nee A. P. Akeley ...........................Coudersport .... Oct. 28-29 
Schuylkill ............... A. H. Henninger ... Pottsville Oct. 28-29 
LE, eee insted fr Frank S. Attinger ...... .. Middleburg ....Nov. 4-5 
Le | L. S. Williams ... Somerset ... Oct. T1 
Indiana Oct. 22 
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OGREARNINGS 






CER IFICATE 


One out of six teachers will be con- 
fined because of sickness or accident 
Will that one be you? In 
many cases, teachers will be affected 


this year. 


not only physically, but their incomes 
will be stopped and savings depleted 
by medical bills. 

For only a few cents a day, you can 
avoid such a risk. A TPU Certificate 
entitles you to prompt, generous pay- 
ments for any confining illness. Bene- 
fits increase 50% if you are confined 
to a hospital. Write for complete in- 
formation today! 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





TPU REPRESENTATIVES 
Earn Liberal Commissions 
Full or Part Time 


Former Teachers. Here is a real op- 
portunity to earn generous commis- 
sions as a full-time TPU deputy. Send 
for full particulars. 

Teachers. We have a few openings 
for part-time deputies. Fill in and mail 
the coupon below for complete details 
on how it will pay you to tell your 
teacher-friends about TPU. 








TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION | 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me Complete Informa- 
tion about TPU Deputies. 


Full Time 1 Part Time [J .- 
Name 
PMO isc. categeice cei 
2, SIS a cape oos 20k Pa Wap! See : 











WELL OVER 23,000 TEACHERS NOW 


PROTECTION 


47 





Sullivan 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 


John M. Lumley 
Wayne C. Webster 
Walter G. Clark 
Frank P. Boyer 
Wm. C. Frantz 

H. L. Blair 


eae W. H. Donaldson 

Homer B. Ammerman 
Westmoreland Charles F. Maxwell 
Wyoming Edwin H. Kehrli 
OR et oe ee H. E. Swartz 


Washington 
Wayne 


Dushore .. 
Montrose 
Wellsboro 
Mifflinburg 
Franklin .... 
Warren .. 
Erie 
Washington 
MMMM 955. .cdsckas vcs 
Greensburg ... 
Tunkhannock 
West York 





CALENDAR 


September 25—House of Delegates, 
Midwestern Convention District 

September 26-October 2—Pennsy]l- 
vania Week 

September 30-October 1—Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 2—House of Delegates, South- 
ern Convention District, Allen- 
berry, Boiling Springs 

October 6—House of Delegates, Cen- 
tral Convention District 

October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 7-9—Pa. Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia 

October 8—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 


Convention 


October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 14—House of Delegates, 
Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict 

October 15—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Chambersburg 

October 15—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 15—Northwestern 
tion District, Erie 

October 21-22—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 22-23—Pennsylvania Assn. for 
Student Participation in School 
Government, Altoona 

October 25-26—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 


Conven- 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


Kingsley { a a4 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty years of success in public school, private school, and college placement 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware is at your service here. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. ; Managers 


a 


November 5-6—Pa. Assn. of Deans, 
Women, Penn-Harris Hote!, Hf 
risburg 3 

November 7-13—American Educati 
Week q 

November 12-13—Central Pa. Brang 
NVGA, State Teachers Co 
Lock Haven 

November 19-20—Northeastern 
vention District, Shamokin 

December 4—House of Delegates, 
ern Convention District 

December 4—House of Delegates, 
tral-Western Convention Distrigf 

December 7—House of Delegate 
Southeastern Convention Distrigf 

December 9-11—State Convention, Pa 
State Assn. for Health, Phy 
Education, and Recreation, H 
Penn Sheraton, Philadelphia 

December 27-28—The 52nd Ang 
Convention of the College Phy 
Education Assn., Hotel LaS. 
Chicago : 

December 27-29—PSEA Conven 
Harrisburg 


1949 


February 3-4—State School Dire 
Assn., Harrisburg 
March 29-April 2—Southeastern Com” 
vention District and Schoolmen 
Week,’ Philadelphia 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS «ca 


The salary scales in the areas in which 
operate are considerably higher than in Pe 
sylvania—Our nine years of Better Place 
are your guarantee. NO REGISTRATION 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. 
Colorado Bidg., 14thGG, N.W., Washington, D 

















Established 1880 





Teachers Needed— All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves! You should take advantage of them. With our experience we 
can give you expert guidance. Write to us immediately. 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 

Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 


205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





Seeking a Position? 


Many College, Secondary, and Element 
vacancies listed with us. East and So 
Attractive salaries. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 





TEACHERS 
job opportunities. fF 
Register with { 
COSMOPOLITAN i 
PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT, INC. : 


Suite 414 COurt 4388-5341 
Investment Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Excellent 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


Strahan Teacher Agency . 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 





Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 





The Reading Teacher Agency ~ 
Box 1012, Reading, Pennsylvania — 


A reliable service for educator ; 
Decide your pay—The R.T.A. way 





PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 








